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GUIDE TO CHAUCER. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The reasons for the publication of this Guide are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. There is no accessible trustworthy work on the subject 
at a moderate price. 

2. The information necessary for a student of Chaucer is 
scattered through a number of works, some expensive, some 
of small intrinsic value, some difficult to obtain. 

3. The valuable additions to our critical knowledge of 
Chaucer, made of late years by Messrs Bradshaw, Skeat, 
Morris, Fumival, Lowell, Ten Brink, and others, have been 
so overlaid with premature conclusions and insufficiently 
founded hypotheses, as to rhyme-tests, hopeless early love, 
and other matters, that it is needful to recall students to a 
juster appreciation of the value of the old traditions, and to 
vindicate the Chaucerian authorship of some of the rejected 
writings. 

4. The received hypotheses as to the chronology of the 
poems seem capable of improvement in various ways. 

Of course, in so small a work, it cannot be expected that 
all these ends have been fully attained. I hope, however, 
that some advance has been made toward their attainment ; 
and that a scheme has been laid down for the order of study 
of these works which is practicable and desirable. It has 
been in no way my intention to infringe on the duties of the 
editor or commentator on Chaucer, but to give such infor- 
mation as can properly be given, apart from the considera- 
tion of any special poem or particular passages of poems ; so 
that by the help of a glossary (which can be found in most 
editions), a sound treatise on Englislx^^xasssax^^Ni^OcL 'a&'^x 
Morris's Historical Accidence^ ^xA a %Sio^ x^'*x^^>a5^•8^:^ioa^. 
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in Wright's Canterbury Tales, or Morris's Complete Works of 
our author, no further aid should be needful for any stu- 
dent who desires a sound, but not a specially critical acquaint- 
ance with our earliest and our all but greatest poet. Of the 
need of such an acquaintance for every one who wishes for 
a knowledge of English literature, it is useless to say a word ; 
of the practicability of acquiring it at the age of thirteen or 
thereabouts, I have had many proofs among my own pupils, 
from the time when I first introduced English literature as 
a specific subject of education in our grammar schools, now 
twenty years ago. The methods I was then almost, if not 
quite, alone in using, are now in general practice, and I am 
desirous of continuing to aid their diffusion by the publica- 
tion of this manual. It is the result (however imperfect) of 
continued and long study, and if it gives anything like the 
same advantage to the reader that its production has to the 
author, it will more than answer its design. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, son of John Chaucer, vintner, of 
Thames Street, London, and Agues his wife, was bom, 
according to Speght, in 1328. There is no sufficient reason 
for rejecting this statement, yet it has been rejected on the 
ground of a deposition made by Chaucer in 13S6, when cited 
AS a witness in a cause of chivalry between Lord Scrope and 
^ir Richard Grosvenor. He there staled that he was ' of xl 
years and upwards, armed for xxvii years.' But Sir Harris 
Nicolas has shown that in the ages of other deponents 
lemarkable mistakes have been made, 'some of them being 
elated to have been ten, and others even twenty years 
younger than they really were.' Moreover, Gower speaks of 
Bim in 1392 as 'now in his days old.' Occleve calls him 
"father reverent.' Chaucer says himself that he is 'old and 
unlusty.' And Leland tells us he 'lived to the period of grey 
3iatrs, and at length found old age his greatest disease.' 
The evidence of his portraits in the Harleian MSS. and 
*Royal MSS., confirms this testimony. The wish has, I fear, 
been fiither to the thought in this matter. The desire to re- 
ject as spurious several early poems on InsuHicicnt and 

wrongly interpreted metrical data, has led to a setting aside 

}f strong external and internal evidence. 
1357-9. We have, however, no details of Chaucer's life 

beyond this traditional date of his birth, till we find his name 
in the Household Book of Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, the 
wife of Lionel, son of Edward III, In what capacity 
Chaucer formed part of her household is absolutely unknown. 
But in the autumn of 1359 he was fighting in France in 
Edward Ill's army, and was taken prisoner. He was ran- 
Eomed in 1360 (on 1st March Edward III ordered /16 to be 
^d toward his ransom), and returned to England on the 
conclusion of the peace of Chartres in that year. The date 
of hie marriage has been doubted, as well as that of his birth, 
probably to strengthen the hypothesis that Chaucer's ZJrea-m. 

9 not authentic. What other poet co\i4 Va.'ie-«'c«-'«vOwa 

hotoughly Chaucerian produciion does -ft-o^- a^^s^- ^' 
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support this remarkable hypothesis, we are desirec 
that Chaucer married his cousin and namesake, 
be no doubt, however, in any unprejudiced 
Chaucer's wife was Philippa Roet, daughter of 
Roet of Hainault, Guienne King of Arms, wh( 
England in Queen Philippa's retinue in 1328. ] 
queen granted Philippa Chaucer a pension of 1 
which was confirmed by Edward III on the queer 
1 369. At that date she passed to the household of 
the second wife of John of Gaunt At this period 
sister, Katherine, widow of Sir Hugh Swynford < 
shire, was governess to the duke's children- b 
duchess. She became the duke's mistress, and 
his wife. Meanwhile Chaucer was appointed in 
the valets of the lane's chamber, and in the sam 
granted an annual salary for life of twenty marks ti 
be otherwise provided for. In this grant he is call( 
Valettus noster,' which title, says Selden, * was c( 
young heirs designed to be Knighted, or young ge 
great descent or Quality.' 

In 1370 (spring; Chaucer was abroad on the kin 
but returned at Michaelmas. 

On 30th August 1372, the Duke of Lancaster ga 
Chaucer a pension of ;£io a year; which is st< 
Harris Nicolas to have been commuted in June 
life annuity to her and her husband. On 12th N 
the same year, he, as scutifer regis^ was joined in ( 
with two citizens of Genoa, to treat with the dul 
and merchants of that state, as to choosing soi 
England where the Genoese might form a comme 
lishment. On ist December he got ;£66, 13s. 4d 
on account of his expenses, and left England f( 
and Genoa, on the king's business. He returned 
November 1373, having possibly met Petrarch a 
the interim (see the Clerks Tale), 

On 23d April 1374 (St George's Day), a writ wj 
Windsor, granting a pitcher of wine daily for life 
armi^ero nostro Galfrido Chaucer.' On 8th Ji 
appomted comptroller of the customs and subsic 
skms, and tanned hides in the port of London, 
write the rolls of his office with his own hand, 
stantly present, and to perform the duties of his 
sonally. not bjr deputy. On the 13th June t 
firantta to Philippa Chaucer in 1372 was commute 
CJiAuccr for the good service xeudered by him. a 
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to the Dulv'e of Lancaster, his consort, and his inotber the 
queen. On 10th May 1374, he took a lease of a house above 
the gate of Algate, from Adam de Bury, mayor, the alder- 
I, and commonalty of the city. 

1 1375, on 8th November, he obtained a grant of the 
custody of lands and person of Edmond Staplegate, of Bil- 
synton, Kent, who three years after paid Chaucer ^£104 for 
his wardship and marriage. On 28th December he had also 
a grant of the custody of five solidates of rent and marriage 
' an infant heir, aged one year, William de Solys, of Solys, 

Kent. On 23d December 1376, he was paid ten marks for 

:ret service in the retinue {comitivaj of Sir John Burley; 
and on lith February 1377, letters of protection were granted 
him till Michaelmas to go abroad with Sir Thomas Percy on 
a secret mission to Flanders. He was back by nth April ; 
and on 20th April he again had letters of protection granted 
him till 1st August, while in the king's service abroad. On 
30th April he was paid £i&, 12s. 4d. for wages for a secret 
mission, versus partes Francie — namely, to negotiate a peace 
with the French king — to Moustrell et Parys. We find also 
in this year that his daily pitcher of wine, granted in 1374, 
was commuted for a money payment of about 7d. a day, a 
large sum at that time. On 31st June Edward III died. 

On i5th January 13?8, Chajicer went to France to nego- 
tiate a marriage with Maiy, the French king's daughter (see 
'Parlairunt of Feules). We learn this from Froissart's 
statement, that he accompanied Sir Guichard d'AngJe and 
Sir Richard Slurry on this embassy, together with the 
entry of payment to him on 6th March 1381, 'per manus 
proprios per asslgnationcm sibi factam isto die,' as weU 
for his journey in 1377, 'quam tempore domini regis nunc 
causa locutionis habite de maritsgio inter ipsum dominum 
legem nunc et filiam ejusdem adversarii sui Francie.' Frois- 
sart's assigning a wrong date {February 1377) does not 
invalidate his evidence as to the fact. In the year after the 
cu:cessioii of Richard II, Chaucer's pension of 20 marks was 
confirmed (March 23), and 20 marks additional were granted 
him in lieu of his daily pitcher of wine. 

On the loth May he was sent with Sir Edward Berkley to 

Lombardy, on a mission to Bernardo Visconti, Lord of Milan 

(see Monk's Tale), and to Sir John Hawkwood, concerning 

— Richard IPs expedition of war. On aist May, having to 

leave two representatives to appear for him in the cQiict,bjt 

B Richard Forester and 5o\iti Cotjct, <ftt -^^wt..-"-^ ■ 
ly of the same age as \v\maeM, mA ■'S^'Jaiisi?j 



friend through the greater part of his career. By 3d Feb' 
ruary 1379 he had returned to England, 

On 1st May 1380, CeciUa Champagne releases Chaucer. 
'de raptu meo.' The meaning of these words is very doubt' 
ful. It is, however, certain that as Cecilia Champagne 
executed the release herself she could not have been a minor. 
Hence this was not a case of abduction of a ward. Neither 
was it a criminal charge, for there is no trace in the Calendar 
of Patent Rolls of a pardon from the Crown, and if Chaucer^ 
had been acquitted by a jury, this release would not have 
been needed ; nor indeed in such a charge would she have 
stated her parentage as she does in her deed of release. It 
was a civil suit, involving no felony. On 19th June, in tha 
same year, Geoffrey Chaucer, son of John Chaucer, vintner, 
released to Henry Herhury all his right to his father's former 
house in Thames Street, 

Nothing more is known of him, except that he received his 
pensions by assignment or personally, and that his wife 
received sundry gilt cups from the Duke of Lancaster, until 
8lh May 1382, when he was appointed comptroller of the 
petty customs in the port of London, in addition to his 
former office. He was allowed to perform his duties by 
deputy. Accordingly on 13th November 13S4, he obtained a 
month's leave of absence from his comptrollership of customs 



and subsidies on account of his private affairs, A temporarj 
deputy was then sworn in to execute his duties, and on I7tl 
February 1385 a permanent deputy was nominated. 

In 13B6 we find him taking part in politics; hi 
Parliament at Westminster from 1st October to 1st Novem- 
ber as one of the knights of the shire for Kent. He no doub^ 
supported the then minister, his patron the Duke of Lancaste 
But he was ousted from office by the Duke of Gloster, ar 
probably Chaucer had to share in his patron's downfall, I 
November a commission was issued to inquire into allegf 
abuses in the subsidies and customs: on 4th December, Ada 
Verdely was appointed comptroller in place of Geoffn 
Chaucer dismissed. During Chaucer's sitting in the Hou' 
on 15th October he gave his evidence as a witness for I 
Scrope already referred to, stating that he saw Sir Ric" 
armed in France before the town of Retters, and durinj 
whole expedition until the said Geoffrey was taken. 

In June 1387 we find the last f>ayment of Philippa Chau 
pension, She probably died before December in that y 

On isl May 1388, his pensions, cancelled at his request, 
^^^^gned to John Scalby, to wTiotn^ietaiA'ffltcVj aa'ii.'^ 
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On i2th July 1389, he was appointed Clerk of the Kin(;'s 
Works at Westminster, the Tower, the royal manors of 
Kennington, Elthain, Clarendon, Sheen, By-fleet, Childem, 
Langley, and Feckenham ; the lodges at the New Forest, and 
the royai parks, and at the mews for the king's falcons at 
Charing Cross. He was allowed two shillings a day, and to 
execute his office by deputy. The appointment to this im- 
portant post was no doubt a result of the coining into power 
of new ministers (one of them the son of the Duke of^ Lan- 
caster), in the place of Thomas of Woodstock, Walsingham, 
etc., in May 1389. Chaucer at once commenced his duties, 
and in July 1390 was commissioned to procure workmen and 
materims to repair St George's Chapel at Windsor, On 2 2d 
January 1391, Chaucer appointed, and Richard II confirmed 
theappointment of JohnEImhurst as deputyfor doing repairs 
to the Palace of Westminster, and the Tower of London. 
But by i5thSeptember in the same year, we find that Chaucer 
had ceased to fill this post, and that John Gcdncy was in 
possession of it. We lose sight of Chaucer from that date 
till 28th February 1394, when the king granted him £,10 a year 
for life. But in spite of this we find him continually borrow- 
ing loans on the security of his new pension, some of them 
for very small sums, until on 4th May 1398 he got of the 
king letters to protect him against arrest for two years. On 
1 5th October in the same year, he had another grant of wine, 
one tun yearly from ist December 1397, worth about ^4. 

On 3d Octoheri398,thenewking, Henry IV, son of Chau- 
cer's former patron now deceased, granted him 40 marks a 
year in addition to (he £ia he held from Richard 1 1. 

On Christmas Eve 1399, he entered on the lease of a house 
in Westminster for a term of fifty-three years at £,z, 13s. 4d. 
per annum. The tenement was situated in the garden of the 
Chapel of the Blessed Mary. It was stipulated that if the 
tenant died during the term of the lease the premises should 
revert to the cusios of the chapel. On the 24th October 
1400, they reverted; and Chaucer, aged seventy-two, was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. He leK a son Thomas : his 
Other son Lewis probably died young. 

The character of our greatest narrative poet is best studied 
in his works; it needs no comment here. It is enough to 
say that as no other man has told a story in English verse 
l^ith equal terseness or humour, the name of Chaucer still 
nolds a place alone in the list of English poets that remain 
'~'otgotten and unforgetable. 
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CHAPTER II. 



I KOTES ON THE SOURCES OF 

RomauHi of the Rose. 
Translated from the Roman de la Rose, written by GuU- 
laume de Lorris (lines 1-4070), and Jean de Meun (the other 
18,000 lines). Chaucer's version (7699 lines) is confined to 
lines 1-13,105 of the original, and passes over 5544 of these. 
Whether we have the whole of Chaucer's work is doubtful. 

Dea(k of Blanche {Book a/tlu Duchess). 
Partly from the Dit de la Fortune Amareuse of Macfaault 

Second Nun's Tale {pedtie). 
Translated from the Legenda Aurea {Treatises OH Ckurd 
Festivals), by Jacobus a Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa in 
the thirteenth century. Chaucer prefixed the opening address 
to the Virgin. For the passages in Dante and Boccaccio 
imitated by Chaucer in this and other works of his second 
period (1374-1382), see Professor Ten Brink's Studies oj 
Chaucer. 

Prieresf Tale {Little ClergeouK and Jev/s). 
Compare (he ballad of the Jcv/s Daughter in the Perty 
Reliques. 

Man ofLa.w's Tale (CoHstanee). 
The incidents are traced by Wright to several romances r 
Emare, Chevalier au Cigne, King Offa, Roman de la Via- 
lette, Le Bone Florence de Rome, Vincent de Beauvais, and 
Gesia Romanerum. It was not taken from Gower's Coi^esstA ■ 
Amantit, as this was not written till 1392. 

Clerics Tale {Grisildis). 
Boccaccio, Day x, Novel 10, 
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Assembly of Fowls (Parliament of Birds), 

Partly founded on 2, fabliau that occurs in three versions : 
Hudline et Eglantine^ Le Jugement d^ Amour ^ and Florence 
et Blancheflor* 

Complaint of Mars. 

The poem applies in its surface-meaning to the conjunc- 
tions of the planets Mars and Venus; but in its under 
application it represents the intrigue between the Lord 
Huntingdon and the Duchess of York, who was aunt of his 
wife, Elizabeth. Hence the allusion in it to the brooch of 
Thebes, which inspired its possessor with incestuous or ill- 
omened passion. Lydgate distinguishes this poem as made — 

* Of the broche which that Vulcanus 
At Thebes wrought.* 

Of Queen Antielyda and False Arcite. 

Statius ajid Corinna are quoted by Chaucer as his autho- 
rities. No poems of Corinna's are extant, and the only part 
from Statius is the early part relating to Theseus. 

Opens very like the Knighfs Tale* 

Troylus and Cryseyde, 

Chaucer refers to Homer, Dares Phrygius, Dictys Cre- 

^ tensis, and Lollius as his authorities. The earliest known 

l/ source of the story is the prose chronicle of Guido de Colonna 

in the latter part of the thirteenth century, Chaucer was 

not ignorant of Guido. He . mentions him in the House of 

Fame, So he does Lollius, and assigns him a place on the 

y same pillar as Homer. Lydgate says ihat Chaucer translated 

this poem from the Trophe of Lollius. The poem is really 

taken from the Filostrato of Boccaccio, with great variations. 

W. Rosetti has shown that Trophe and Filostrato mean the 

" same thing. 

■ Dedicated in r envoy to moral Gower and philosophical 
^ Strode. 

Doctor's Tale {Virginius)^ 

Other versions (besides Liv/s) will be found in t\\& Roman, 
de la Rose and Gower's Confessio Amantis^ 

B 
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Legend of Good Women. 
Alio called the Saints' Legend of Cupid, contains akctcQ^ 
of ten out of twenty ladies who are proposed as subjects 
at (he beginning of the poem. These ten are taken almost 
entirely from Ovid's Heroides and Metamorphoses. In the 
following list the names in the first column are those that 
Chaucer actually wrote ; those in the second are probably the 
remaining ten that he intended to write. The pre&ied numeral 
shows their position in Ovid's Heroides; P. after a name 
indicates that it is mentioned in the prologue to the Man of 
Lav/t Tale; L. that it is enumerated in the prologue to the 



Cleopatra, I,. 

Thisbe, L. 
7. Dido, P.L. 
6. Ilypsipyle, P.L, J 
12. Medea, P.L. J 

10. Ariadne, P.L. 
Philomene. 
a. Phyllis, P.L. 
14. Hypermnestra, P.L. 



I. Penelope, P.L, 

13. Laodamia, P.L. 

17. Helen, P.L, 

19. Hero, P.L, 1 

3. Briseis, P. 

8. Hermione, P. I 

9. Deiandra, P. 



list. 

There is also included in this poem an (incomplete) enu- 

Imeration of Chaucer's previous work, which it is desirable 
IB put in tabular form for reference : 
■ Romaunt of Rose, 

■n 



Dealh of Blanche the Duchess. 

Trojliu and Ccyseide. 

Partcment of Fowls. 

Loves of Polomon and Ardle (Knight i Tale), 

Translation of Boelhius. 

Life of Saint Cecilia (Second Nun's Tale). 

Origenes on the Magdalene. 

Ballads. 

Roundels. 

Virelaies. 

Many a Lay, and Many a Thing. 



The avowed intention of the Legend is to atone for the 
scandal thrown on women in the Romaunt of the Rose and 
.Z^Av a/fi/ Cryseyde, 
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SquM^ Tale (CamBynskan). 

Incomplete. A fuller version seems to have existed in 
Henry VI Ps time; for Hawes, in his Temple o/Glass^ says: 

' And uppennore men depeinten might see 
How with her ringe goodly Canace 
Of every fowl the leden and the song 
Could understand as she them walkt among, 
And haw her hrUhtr so eften holpen vxu 
In his nuschtfs by the steed ef brass,* 

NufHsPriesfs Tale {ChanHclere)* 

From the Roman de JRenart, chaa v, * Si comme Renart 
Prist Chanteder le Coo' Compare raifle 51 in the collection 
translated by Marie from King Alfred. 

MandpUs Tale (Phahus and WhiU Crow). 
From Ovid's Metamorphoses^ book ii. 

Wife of Bath's Tale {Knight and Foul Wife). 

Compare the story of Florent in Gower and the mauriage 
of Sir Gawaine in the Percy Reliques. 

MerchaniPs Tale {January and May\ 

From a Latin fable by Adolphus (131 5), probably through 
some Yx&ac^ fabliau, 

Shipman's Tale {Dan yohan and Merchant), 
Boccaccio's Decameron^ Day viii, Novel i. 

Reeves Tale (Miller of Trumpingtoti). 

From 3. fabliau pointed out by Mr Wright. Compare Boc- 
caccio's Decameron^ Day ix, Novel 6; and 'De Gombert et 
des Deux Clercs' in Barbcusan, 

Friar's Tale {Sompnour and Devil), 

Compare De Advocato et Diabolo (Percy Society's edition), 
and a similar story in Wright's Archceologia, 

Pardoner's Tale {Three Rioters), 
Cento Novelle Antiche^ Novel &2. 
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Treatise on the Astrolabe. 
n for the use of Chaucer's son, Lewis, aged devenf 
Tdde ofMelibmtis. 
F- Translated from Lt Uvre de Milibie et de Dame Prudence 
Id French prose. 

Monk's Tale {Harm of Them in High Degree). 
Partly from Boccaccio, De Casibus Viromm Illustrium, 
but with these exceptions; Lucifer is from Isaiah, xlv, iz- 
15; Samson from fudges, xiv-xvi; Hercules from Boethius, 
lib. iv, met vii; Nabuchodonosor from Daniel; Zenobia 
from Boccaccio, Dt Claris Mulieribus (Chaucer quotes Pet- 
rarch as his authority) ; Nero from Roman de la Rose and 
Boethius, lib, ii, met. vi (Chaucer quotes Suetonius as his 
authority) ; Holofemes from Judith; Aniiochus from 2 MaC' 
caiees, ch. ix; Alexander the Great from the same source; 
Julius Cassar from Lucan, Suetonius, and Valerius Flaccus; 
Crossus from Roman de la Rose and Boethius, b. ii, pro. 3 (in 
his own translation). Pedro, and other recent characters 
also, are not in Boccaccio. 

Chaucer's A.B.C. {La Priire de Nostre Dame). 
[Translated from De Guilleville. 

Complaint of Venus. 
Translated 'word for word' from Graunson. 



Court of Lave (Query by Skogan). 

Reward of Love. 

Lamentation of Maty Magdalene. 

Complaint of Black Knight (Lydgate). 

Flower and Leaf (by a Lady). 

Cttckow and Nightingale. 

Codfy Ballad. 

Praise of Women, 

Chaucer's Prophecy. 

' Leaulti vauit^ etc 

Rondel, 

Firelm. ^ 



CHAPTER III. 

CHAUCER'S LANGUAGE. 

iPRONUNCIATION. 

Mr Ellis's investigations on this subject are so complete 
and convincing that it will only be necessary here to give 
the results he has attained : 



SHORT VOWELS. 

% (y) was sounded like i in fmny, 
9 .a •• •« e in m^. 



d 

6 






I* 



a in cask. 



ff ova not (nearly). 

f, uia pi^ll ; rarely like I, H 



t 

€a^ 
a 

a 

e 

ai (ay) ) 

aaS 
Qu (onr) 

" \ 

00 \ 

ou (ow) 

ci{oy) ) 
ai {ay) J 
u 

fu(ew) 



LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

was sounded like % in sUll (drawled lon^ 



If 



99 



9» 



99 

99 
99 
99 

99 

»» 

99 



99 



99 

99 

99 
99 



oi inchotr. 

Of in Isaiah. 

a in fisther. 

mv in OTzef (nearly), 

<7in (7re. 



" j w in lx?<?t. 
„ ^ in w^ng. 

„ id in suit ^meaxV^V 
\ td m suit ^tveaiVs"^. 
**\eu\XL Euxo^ \^\x&xKS. 
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Final e is elided before vowels, silent fCs^ his, he, her, etc. ; 
not pronounced in hir^, her^, our^, your^; rarely sounded in 
had^. 

It is necessary also to notice specially when e final is pro- 
nounced, as many.bf the editions and sometimes the MSS. 
are incorrect in their grammar. I give therefore the follow- 
ing table compiled from Dr Morris : 

Final I (when sounded) in monosyllables represents in — 



Nouns, 

I« A, S, final vow- 
el, /, a, u, e, 

2. Final French 
unaccented e, 

3. Datival in- 
flexion. 



Adjectives^ 

1. Definite form. 

2. Plural. 

3. Voc ive 



Adverbs, 

1. Older ending. 

2. -en. 

3. Adverbial 
termination. 



Verbs, 

1. Infinitive 
mood. 

2. Gerundive. 

3. Past participle 
(strong verbs); 

4. Past tense 
(weak verbs). 

5. Subjunctive 
mood. 



On the consonants it is only necessary to remark that : 
f was never sounded like v^ as in modern of, 

gh retained its guttural sound as in lough^ never taking 
sound of/" as in cough, 

'Cion^ 'Sion, -Hon, and similar terminations, such as -tience^ 
etc., were sounded si-on^ not shiotiy still less shun as at 
present. 

It should also be noticed that in words of French extrac- 
tion, the accent follows the French (tonic) accent thus: 
licotir^ cordge^ etc 



GRAMMAR. 

The following sketch of Chaucer's grammatical forms will 
be sufficient for the student who does not intend to extend 
his studies to older English. He who does, will, of course, 
take up Dr Morris's Historical Outlines^ or Koch's Historiche 
GrammoHk. 

INFLEXIONS. 

Nouns, 

A^umfier, — I. The pltw^l is usually formed by -h^ as drop^ 
oTri^/^^s, in monos/llables not ending *m I, m^ n^ r. 



f 
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Some MSS. give U8 -4s, -us, instead of -^s. Both these varia- 
tions are probably due merely to difTerences of dialect 

2. Some nouns retain the old plural in -(/}^ as eyen (eyes), 
hosen (hose), douglUereH (daughters). 

3. Some few nouns (in addition to such words as deer, 
swine, etc., in which the modem usage coincides with die 
oldjL take no termination in the plural, as kors, thing. 

Ciise, — I. The possessive endin^^ in -is, as lordks, 
2« Some nouns take no genitive mllexion in certain phrases ; 
for eacample, Fader s&ul, brother son, daughter name, lady 
grace, hem blood, sonne uprist, are <juoted by Morris. 

3. We sometimes meet with a dative in h, as beddt, 

4. A genitive plural in --en occurs but rarely, as eyghen (of 
eyes). 

Adjectives. 

Form. — ^The adjective if monosyllabic, when preceded by a 
demonstrative pronoun (intluding under this class, the de- 
finite article), or a possessive pronoun, or the vocatival O, 
takes a final /; this is called the definite form of the adjective, 
thus : rights, scharpi. Sometimes words of more than one 
syllable follow the same rul& 

Comparison, — i. Comparative -er is often spelt -re, as nerr^, 
ferrh Some of these forms are even found in Sh^espeare. 

2. Bet (better), lenger (longer), etc., have now become 
obsolete. 

3. The superlative ending is -esti or -est, Sisfairesti. 

4. Nest (next), hext (highest), are contractions. 
Number. — i. Monosyllabic adjectives (and occasionally 

others) form the plural in -^, ac&/airL 

2. Where a plural in -is occurs, it is a remain of a Rom- 
ance form, as delitadles. 

Pronouns. 
Personal and Demonstrative pronouns are thus declined: 

Singular. 

Norn. I, Ik, Ich, thou, he, she, (h)it 

Pass. min, ini(y), thin, thi(y). his, hir(e), his. 

Dot. and Obj. me, the(e), him, hir(e), here, (h)it 

Plur€d^ 
Notn. we, ye, thei(y). 

JM oftdOfy', U8^ you(w) Yicxcu 
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hereSj are found side bj side wicb ^mn^ymane^ hert, Monis 
says these are nardmn fonns. 

2. Dalives after cdtam adjectives^ adrerbSy impersonal 
▼erbs, and Teibs of motkK^sllOllId be noticed, as vtf tkee^ me 
tiumgkie^ gotk Mmu 

3. Somfrimrs tka (the), piond of Ao (the), is found in 



4. Tkaioomjikat^k£rQjk^uksspcax^ikeUme,tk£ ioiker) 
coitfain the old neuter artide ikat, not used dseidiere by 



5. The pfanal idikis is ikise, ik£s(e). 

6. We also find ik^ (sometimes for ike, sometimes for 
ikose\ tkilke (the like), thai tike (that same), used as denK>n- 
stratives. 



Jnierrofratives and Relatives, 

1. Which occurs differently firom the present usage : 
0. As we use what: 

* Whiche they weien, and of what d^re. 

3, Jcnned with fhat in a relatival sense, as : 

' The which that he oweth.* 

2. iVhaf is often for why: 

* What schulde he stndie and make himselven wood.' 

This usage lasted till Shakespeare's time, and has misled the 
commentators greatly. 

3. That often takes a superfluous personal or demonstra- 
tive pronoun after it, as : 

* I saugh to-day a corps ybom to chirche, 
That now on Monday last I saw him whirche.' 

That him is equivalent to whom, 

4. Who so, who, me, men, are equivalent to one, anyone, 
thus : as whosaith (as one says) — Gower; stop me his dice 

fil^. any one stop his dice) — Lodge ; as who should say — 
orth's Plutarch This usage lasted till the seventeenth 
century, as the examples show. 
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Verbs, 

CONJUGATION OF WEAK VERBS, 

Indicative Mood, Present Tense, 

I lovd. 

Thou loves(t). 

He loveth. 

We^ ye, they, love(n). 

Past Tense, 

I lovedd. 

Thou lovedest. 

He lovedd. 

We^ ye, they lovede(ii). 

StUfjuncHve Mood, Present and Past, 

If I, thou, he, lovd — ^lovedd. 

If we, ye, they, love(n) — loveden. 

Participles, 

Xx)vyng(e) or lovmg(e) ; yloved. 

Imperative Mood, 

Love thou. 
love(th) ye. 

Infinitive Mooa, 
To love(n). 

r. Where the omission of a short vowel in an inflexion 
ngs two consonants of the same class together (for instance, 
o dentals), contraction often takes place, thus :yf«/(findeth), 
't (riseth), wende (wended), sterte (started) ; so in Shake- 
eare we find exhaust (exhausted), wed (wedded), etc. 
2. A plural in {^th in some MSS. is found, as, Ther schyneth 
^0 figures, 

STRONG VERBS. 

1. Some have double forms in past tense, as, I iwcj) l^Xxots?^^ 
wsfi/ (weak, or rather cumulative, weak upon sVtoin^* 
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2. In the past indicative singular ^ is not added, thus : 

I smoot. 

Thou smootest, smoot{^). 

He smoot 

We, ye, they, smite(n). 

3. In other points the strong and weak verbs coincide. 

4. The gerundive (dative) infinitive sometimes occurs, as, to 
doonl, 

5. The passive participle ends in -^(«), as, sterve{n\ and 
frequently takes the prefix i, as, ifalle{it), 

6. For negative and anomalous verbs see Dr Morris's 
Historical Accidence. 

Adverbs. 

These are formed in -^«, -^, -es^ as, abaveiti), oftly needes. 
Much further detail will be found in Professor Qiild's 
Essay on Chaucer. 

METRE. 

Chaucer's favourite metres were the following : 

1. Octosyllabic Couplets, — Two lines of formula, 4w^ 
(iambic dimeter acatalectic). Rhyme formula, aa. The first 
syllable is sometimes dropped in this metre. This must be 
regarded not as altering the character of the verse in this 
author, but as an occasional licence. Examples : Romaunii 
of the RosCy Chaucer's Dream^ Death of the Duchess^ Housi\ 
if Fame, 

2. Rhyme-Royal^ or Chaucerian Stanza, — ^The latter is 
preferable name. Seven-line stanza with rhyme formul 
ababbcc. Each line of stanza, 5 ^ — (iambic trimeter brach] 
catalectic). Examples : Second Nun^s Tale, Priores^ Tai 
Man of Laii/s Tale, Clerk^s Tale, Orison to the Virgin 
Troylus and Cryseyde,Assembly of Fowls, L* Envoy to Skogai 
Complaint to Pity, etc. 

3. Heroic Couplets, — Rhyme formula, aa. Line formula} 
5 w— » Omission of the first syllable not allowed in thi« 
metre, nor lines of form 6 w — . Every instance of lines! 
apparently assuming such forms can be easily explained. 
Examples: Legend of Good Women, and nearly all the] 
Canterbury Titles, 

4. Short Spenserians, — I propose this name for the eight- 
Une stanza, with rhyme formuVa, a5a66c6c« E.ach line of 
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rmula, 5 *-'— . It is Spenser's stanza, minus the final 
lexandrine- Examples : A .B, C, L^ Envoy d Bukion, MonJ^s 
ale. 

5. Long Chaucerians, — I propose this name for nine-line 
anzasy of rhyme formula, aabaabbcc^ each line being of 
»rmula 5 ^ — ^ It differs from (short) Chaucerian by the 
isertion of the second and fifth lines. Examples: The 
'omplaini o/Mars, Complaint of Annelyda, 

6. Ballade, — ^This consists of three stanzas, which repeat 
le same rhymes, with or without a fourth, called Venvoy. 
Sometimes Penvoy is like the other three, sometimes not. 
n Chaucer the metre is usually (short) Chaucerian, and the 
ist line of each stanza ends with the same word. All these 
ules are observed in Lack of Siedfasiness, Complaint to his 
^ursey Flee from the Press, In the Ballad of Gentleness 
\e Penvcy is apparently lost. 

In one instance the rules are not strictly observed. In 
le Penvoy to the Clerks Tale there are six stanzas all in 
une rhymes, but not with same end-word to each stanza. 
[r Fumival has introduced the word * tern' for three such 
anzas, but ballad is a perfectly correct name for them ; tern 
» however, a convenient name to show the omission of 
^nvoy. This Penvoy would be a double-tern or sextem. 

Mr Fumival, however, uses the term tern in several places 
here no such structure exists, and where the number of 
anzas is indefinite. This is quite erroneous. 

7. Chaucer also uses three terns and Penvoy of short 
jenserians. Examples : Complaint of Venus, and Ballade 
• Visage sans Peinture {Fortune), 

8. In Sir Thopas he uses stanza of six lines, rhyme 
nnula, aacbbcj a and b lines of formula 4 ^ — , and r of 3 ^ — 
liis is a conunon metre in romances ; but Chaucer intro- 
ices the singular addition of a line of i ^ — in any part 

stanza rhyming to c, and occasionally carrying other 
regi^Uuities with it. 

9. The structure of Annelydcds Complaint deserves special 
tention. It consists of sixteen stanzas arranged thus : 

[4jR,2C,Z>)(45,2C,Z>),^. The D stanzas have additional 
Idle rhymes in each line, thus : 

* That love you most \ God thou it wost \ alway.* 



f 



lie rhyme formula for the C stanzas is, aaabaaabfibbabbba ; 
d the Hne formuia for lines i, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, \s z^'-' — > ^Qi^ 
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In the Romaunt of the Rose and Chaucer* s Dream \ 
of words in -y and words in -ye are admitted, as the 
by Chaucer's predecessors and successors. In all later 
than the above, written by Chaucer, such rhymes a 
admitted. Hence these poems are rejected by Bra 
and others. The probability is that Chaucer, betwee 
and 1369, was influenced by Gower, his contempora 
only other poet who observes this somewhat arbitral 
to adopt the exclusion of -y -ye rhymes. He certainly 
used tnem after 1369. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CHAUCER'S WORKS AND THEIR CHRONOLOGY. 

I NOW give a table for reference of Chaucer's works, in which 
are tabulated in columns : (i) Their titles, both those given 
in the editions and those since introduced by Mr Ellis and 
Mr Fumival for convenience of reference ; (2) The number 
of lines in the prologues to the tales ; (3) The authors used 
by Chaucer in writing each work, as far as we know them ; 
(4) The number of lines in each poem ; (5) The metre of 
each poem ; (6) and (7) Their dates' as assigned by myself 
and Mr Fumival respectively. 

In the metre colunm O stands for octosyllabic couplets ; 
C for Chaucer stanza, or ballad royal ; LC for long Chaucer- 
ian stanza; H for heroic couplets; S for short Spenserian 
stanza; R for romance; B for ballad; E for envoy j T for 
triad (tern) of stanzas. All of which terms are explained 
under the head of * Metre.' 

After deliberate and careful examination, I have come 
to the following conclusions : that the Complaint of the 
Black Knight is Lydgate's ; that the Lamentation of Mary 
Magdalen and the Praise of Women, are probably not 
Chaucer's, and certainly worthless, whosesoever they are ; 
that the Court of Love is probably Skogan's ; but that, be- 
yond this, I cannot join in the rejection of any works attri- 
buted to Chaucer, merely on the ground that -y -ye rhymes 
arc found in them. The Flower and the Leaf for instance, 
» certainly not his ; but I reject it as well as the other poems 

lumerated above, on grounds entirely distinct from metrical 

ents : which latter are, as I have pointed out else- 

here, of no use as separating class tests, though invaluable 

characteristic tests, after the separation has been made. 

is test of -y -ye rhyme^ for instance, turns out on deeper 
ivestigation to be absolute in distinguishing the first period 

Chaucer's life (up to 1360) from the later ones, but is 
uite valueless as a test ol authorship during tVaX ^x^\. "^^tv^^. 
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Title of Work (with Synonyms). 



Romaunt of the Rose, . ; 

Chancers Dream (Is the /*ex(Z'<7^ Chaucer's?), 

Book of the Duchess (Death of Blanche), 

House of Fame, . 

Second Nun's Tale (Cecilie), 

Prioress' Tale (Little Clergeoun and Jews), .^ ^ 

Orison to Holy Virgin (Incipit Oratio Galfridi Chaucer), ' Mother of) 

God,' I 

Man of Law's Tale (Constance), 

Clerk's Tale (GrisUdis), 

„ L'Envoy, 

Boece (Translation of Boethius), . ^ 

y Assembly of Fowls (Parliament of Birds), 

Of Mars and Venus (with Complaint of MarsX 

Of Queen Annelyda and Fake Arcite (with Complaint of Annelyda), . 

Troylus and Cryseyde, 

Chaucer's Words unto his own Scrivener, 

Complaint of the Death o£ Pity, 

L'Envoy de Chaucer a Skogan, 

Knight^ Tale (first sketch); 

Doctor of Physic's Tale (Vimnius), 

Legend of Good Women > Cleopatra, 

(Saints' Legend of Cupid)) Thisbe^ 

» ,» Dido, 

„ „ Hypsiiiyle and Medea, .... 

„ „ Lucretia, , 

„ f, Ariadne, . 

„ „ Philomene, 

„ „ Phyllis 

„ „ Hypermnestta, . . • . • . 

Knight's Tale (Palamon and ArciteX ...•••. 

General Pirologue to Canterbury TaJes, 

Squire's Tale (Cambynskan), . . . . . • • 

Franklin's Tale (Arvu-agus and Dorigen), 

Manciple's Tale (Phoebus and White Crow), 

Nun's Priest's Tale (Chanticleer), 

Wife of Bath's Tale (Knight and Foul WifeX 

Merchant's Tale (January and May), 

Shipman's Tale (Dan Johan and the Merchant), 

Miller's Tale (Nicholas, Absolon, and the Carpenter's Wife), . 

Reeves Tale (Miller of TrumpingtonX , 

Cook's Tale rPrentice), 

Friar's Tale (Sumner and Devil), 

Sumner's Tale (Friar and Husbandman), 

Pardoner's Tale (Three Rioters) 

Canon's Yeoman's Tale (False Canon and Priest), .... 

Treatise on the Astrolabie, . . . • 

SirThopas, 

Meliboeus, 

L'Envoy de Chaucer a Bukton, 

Monk's Tale (Harm of them that stood in High Degree)^ . . 



A.B.C. (Pri^rede NostreDameX 

Parson's Tale, 

Ballad (Gentleness), 

Complaint of Venus (Ballad), 

Ballade de Visage sans P«inture (Forttyie), . . . . 

Ballade sent to King Richard (Lack of Stedfastness), . 
Complaint of Chaucer to his Purse (BaUad), 
Good Counsel of Chaucer (Ballad). ^ ¥\ee Vrom \.\vfe "Pt^iss.," 



C. de Lonii, J. de M< 




Boccaccio, lluiu 
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I can confirm this conclusion from my own ejtperience 
a rhymer. I have written (though fortunately for mysdf, n 
published) as much as Chaucer. Now, in my first period 
to leaving the university, I used to rhyme -in and •ing \ 
imitation of my then favourite models, especially of Ml 
Browning. After this time this assonance became disagrtt 
able to me, and I deliberately made a holocaust of sor 
10,000 lines of verse, which 1 then was foolish enough 
consider as otherwise valuable. I have never, I believi 
rhymed -in and -ing since. Now, comparing small thinj 
with great, this is just what I think Chaucer iSd. 

Chaucer wrote youthful poems. Among them he b( 
translation of the Romance of Ike Rose, with -y -ye 
He suddenly took a dishke to these imperfect ass( 
stopped short in his translation, destroyed a lotof his ballad 
roundels, and such small fiy, and adopted a more perfe( 
system, leaving us of his young work only the Chaucef 
Dreant and the unfinished translation, with the possibl 
addition of a ballad. Of course if other arguments flian th 
metrical can be convincingly brought against these tiire 
poems, I am willing to give them up. I only dechne to ' 
so on this sole argument. 

During this first -y -yi period, and until ij/c", in whicb 
was under French influence, exclusively of Italian, he wrot 
his important poems only in four-measure couplets. F 
next introduced his seven-lined stanza, known as rhym 
royal, or Chaucer's stanza ; but no other metre than Uie 
two did he (in my opinion) use, until he wrote the Legend 
Cooi/H'(j»««, being all through his second period (1374-138; 
under Italian influence. A great change tnen occurred ; I 
utterly abandoned his four-measure couplets for five-measun 
usually called 'heroics,' and exchanged his rhyme-royal ft 
an eight-line stania, which is what Spenser's stanza woul 
be without the last line. I have called this metre 'shoi 
Spenserian.' He retains, however, rhyme-royal for baUae 
(or terns, if we adopt Mr Fumival's nomenclature), whei 
three or more stanzas end with tlie same rhymes. Thus k 
alt critics will agree with me as far as the great poems 
concerned ; they may differ from me as to some short ■< 
unimportant ones. There are also, I should notice tw 
poems written partly in an exceptional metre, which I hav( 
called 'long Chaucerian' — namely, the Complaint of Mat 
and the Complaint ofAnndyda. 

Having thus separated our poems into groups, the nei 
point is to Bnd, if possible, some dates certainly fixed, loao 
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a group the rest. We find such in CAauctr's Dream, 
,f written by him, must be placed in 1359, at the 
e of John of Gaunt ; in the Deatk of the Duthas 
\ which must be put in 1369 ; in the Assembly of 
chich, I think, attaches to the putting off the marriage 
ird II with Mary, the daughter of the French king, 

j in the genera] prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
! revised Knight's Tale, which occupy 1387-8; in 
'.ttUBy to Skogan, which I shall presently try to fix in 
Lnd in some small poems written in the last few 
' his life. We also know the House of Fame must 
d between 1374 and 1384, and that the Nutis Tale 
'lie) is settled In 1373-4. The rest we must make out 
KSt may. My arrangement is given in the (able, 
The whole of the last batch, 1397-9, are ballads ;* 

the dates in the table as have not been noticed as 
must be looked on at present merely as approxima- 
We shall, however, see, I hope, that tbey cannot be 

tte earliest poems I have little to say here. If the 
of the Duchess be Chaucer's, as I feel sure the 
t of the Rose is, there is a progressive change in 
■isiDle in these early poems, as we might expect i 
f is there the abandonment of the -y -ye rhymes, 
re is a gradual introduction from the very first of a 
peculiarity of Chaucer's — the ending the first line of 
et with a lull stop. This is found in the Romance, 
Teases till it attains its maximum in the House of 

latter poem may have been finished later, being written 
cer's recognised fragmentary fashion ; but 1 feel sure it 
;un, if not completed, in 1374. His complaints of the 
y of office work are more suited to an early than a 
lerience of it : in 1384 (Professor Ten Brink's date), 
of ten years must have become a second nature j and 
he lines, 

ballads it is necessary that in three consecntive verses at 
t rhymes should be forEHed on the same sounds. Thus : 
t, -ance, are the three rhyme-sounds in the Godly Ballad of 
It is a mistake 10 speak of the Molhtr of God, or L'Eavey 
«, as in any sen^e being composed in ' terns.' It would be 
t to say that the Troylus and Cryseyde was in lerns, if the 
of its Stannis happened to be divisible by three. The 

^ is Mr Fumival's nomenclature fot vihtA Owuwi ^»^ 
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■ To study and read al way, 
I purpose lo do day by day ' — Homi o/Fami 

are earlier than : 

'And lliiiE to read I will not spare" — Assimbfy ef. 

where the habit seems to have been already acquired. 

I think, also, the gradual extension of Italian influc 
worth notice in these early poems, as an aid in deten 
the chronology. In the. House of Fame and the St i 
we can trace the influence of Dante (see Professo 
Brink's Studits); but in the Troylus and Cryseyde, in 
tion to Dante, we find Boccaccio's Filostrato largdy 
on ; and in the Assembly of Fowls, and the Annelyd 
Arnle, the use of the Teseide of the same author co; 
this group with the^'alamanand AreiU,thK earliest 
the second period. Other works of his are used : 
Legend of Good Women, and the MonHs Tale. 

That the poems placed in the latter half of 137^ 
which very likely may include part of 1375, are closely 
no one who reads them together can doubt. The conn 
between the poems of the 1378 group has been well . 
by Mr Fumival, though his theory of Chaucer's eight 
heartache has led him to assign a difiercnt date to 
The 1382 group I shall treat at length presendy. 

It is very noticeable that a great change in man 
work, specially marked by the introduction of humou 
predominant characteristic of the subject-matter, is in 
ately subsequent to the death of Chaucer's wife. We 1 
be much better able to form clear ideas of the state 
mind at this period if we could get at some certaint; 
his age. Professor Henry Morley, one of the south 
present Chaucer critics, still adheres to the old date o 
for his birth-year. Nor do I feel it practicable to give 
though I should for many reasons be glad to do so ; 
little evidence of a dhect nature in its favour ; but th 
date of 1340-5 has none whatever that will bear an 
The advocates of 1340 seem to have proceeded in thii 
lospiteofitsmere generality of form, and its associatio 
many other date- statements, whose falsity has beer 
shown by Sir Harris Nicolas, the statement of Ch: 
being forty years and upwards in 1386 is interpreted 
ally b]f way of foundation ; then it is assumed that Chi 
office in 1357-9 must have been ajuvenile one; this i 
mounted by the Iheoty that Chaucer did not marry PI 
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lOet, of whose existence we are sure, but some hypothetical 
>T namesake ; and on the summit of this lliree-sloried 
— .^vi, .s erected an imaginary statue of Chaucer as Cupid's 
ave in chains, suffering from an 'ache' of eight years' 
uration. It is an artistic and beautiful edifice, but, I fear, 
knty a castle in the air 

In the second period I am happy to say that for several ol 
flie smaller poems I have had little to do but adopt Mr 
"Furnival's conclusions, which appear to me sound and well 
worked out. The UEtvuoy d Button, however, is fixed by 
theplacelassigntothe Wife of Bath's Taiey and the A. B.C., 
in metre, in thinness and poverty of manner, is so like this 
t'Em/oji, and still more like the MonHs Tale, that I have no 
hesitation in dating it 1393-4. I ought, also, to acknowledge 
tny indebtedness to Mr Fumival for the names he has given 
to some of the small poems, which I have adopted, 

I do not, however, agree with the dates which he 
to the Complaint of Venus and Fortune. The expression^ 

' EWe that in my spirit dulleth,' 

ssems to me to fix the former of these in the last years of 
Chaucer's life, and to be quite inconsistent with the time he 
SSiim for its composition in 1392-3. Chaucer would, on 
1m hypothesis, be then only fifty-two years old. And as the 
Pansn's Tali mentions yai tout pirdu, as a new French 
Wag, and a line of this is quoted in the Fortune, I cannot 
Mparate these two productions by an interval of more than 
» ftvf months. The Parson's Tale is admittedly very late. 
Jie Fortune cannot be several years earlier. On the other 
laii ihe pointing out 1378 as one of the years suitable for 
Ae Complaint of Mars, on the supposition that Phicbus in 
^ fiiispoem represents a friend of John of Gaunt, and not that 
I tableman himself, who was in this year absent on the Con- 
I fibrat, is entirely due to Mr Fumival. 
I ! now proceed to give a few remarks on each poem separ- 
1 U^. 

Ji Tne Romanes of Ihe Rose, if Chaucer's, was probably writ- 
« la in 1353. That it was not his appears to be a conjecture 
1 bnnded only on its imperfect rhjTning, and cannot for a 
S jMnent be allowed to outweigh his own definite statement, 
B Hlenotionthattwotranslationsofthispoemwerecontempor- 
lii luously made is one of those critical shifts that have in Uei 
\y become obsolete. Why not in England too ? Thet 
(vii, 141, Bell) not in the origit^al vitecVi \^ 
\r^rapbicai : 
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But we know nothing of Chaucer's life so early as this, t 
therefore cannot interpret it. One strong evidence of i 
auihorship is timt the parts used by Chaucer in other pod 
are all from the omitted portions of the translation — i 
the IVi/e of Bath's Prologue, and the Tales of Virgin 
Nero, Crasus, and Hecuba. Another is the manner in w^ 
Chaucer has translated : 

' Vous en irez oQ pub d'enfer;' 

which agrees with the punishment assigned to the friars 
the Pardoner. It is not likely that the same coaisea 
would have been hit on by two minds independently; am 
does not read like a case of copying. But if this poen 
his, I can see no reason why the beautiful Chaucer's Drl 
should not be his too. The argument from the rhym 
needs strong confirmation on other grounds to induce- 
rejection. If it be Chaucer's, it must have been writtel 
1359, on the marriage of John of Gaunt, but not ^r him. 
was written for Philippa, Chaucer's future wife, whom- 
probably married in 136a He says in it that his lady wa 
no pity use; but this is only the usual conventional co| 
of-love language. The envoy is possibly not Chaucer's; 
laws of ballad rhyming are not properly observed in it; * 
it has no connection with this poem rather than any otl 
It may, however, be Chaucers first attempt of this Id 
afterwards to be succeeded by more exact work in balU 

I in -y -ye rhymes. 

The Death of the Duchess was written in 1369 for John 
Gaunt. In it occurs the passage: 



' A sickeness 
That I have suEfered this eight year. 
And yet my boot is ne'er the near. 
For is phisicien but one 
That may me hele; hot that is doaej 
Passe we over until eft ; 
That will not be, mote needs be left. 



This is the record of Chaucer's eight years' hopeless 1< 
according to Mr Fumival. It seems to me to have quii 
di^hrent meaning. 1 must first, however, amend ihepi ' 
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lOti* As the passage stands it is nonsense. What is done ? 
lYve dealing or the sickness? Either way the words are 
Vacon.si stent with what precedes. Read : 

' For is ph3rsician hut one 
That may me heal. But that is done 
Pass we over until eft 1 ' 

Th^ sickness is married life, which was, as we shall see in 
the CofUerdufy TaleSy anything but satisfactory to Chaucer ; 
he had now been married eight years and a bit. The 
physician is death ; and the construction of the last lines is : 
But let us pass over till another time the consideration of 
what is done and cannot be undone ; we cannot interfere 
with the laws of fate ; whai we cannot have, we must leave. 
\ Tkatm^ what ' in both cases. 

The Book of Fame was certainly begun, if not finished, in 
1374. In metre, in conduct, in style, it is like the Duchess, 
"Ke beginnings of these two poems especially are similar ; so 
^ the descriptions of the god of sleep's abode (JDucJuss^ 
vi, 141 (Bell); Fame, vi, 196). The allusions to *good 
women,* to Dido, Phyllis, Ariadne, Medea, etc., do not con- 
nect it any more with the Legend of Good Women than with 
the prec^ng poem, where Medea, Phyllis, and Dido are all 
cntoncrated (p. 159). The Heroides or Cupid^s Martyrs 
seem to have taken early and strong hold on Chaucer. 

We have in it also a clear allusion to his unhappy married 
fife: 

* Me mette he thus to me said, 
A Right in the same voice and Steven, 

^- That useth one I caulde neven : 

And with that voice, sooth for to sayn. 

My minde came to me again. 

For hit was goodly said to me : 

So was it never wont to be, * 






This must be his wife's voice. What other was ' wont ' to be 
nsed to him, that would require so covert an allusion ? We 
find, directly after, that Chaucer has made books (namely, 
the Rose and the JDream), songs, ditties in rhyme or cadence 
(? ballads), in reverence of Love and his servants : 

* And painest thee to praise his art, 
Although thou haddest never part.* 

te< He must have been disappointed. Ai\d lYvetv -w^ ^x^ V^\ 
tnH 'that he has no tidings of Love's people, \i Oafc^ \k^ ^^a.^^ 
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nor of nought else that God made ; not even of his i 
bours, that dwell almost at his doors.* He could have 
very little of his wife surely. * When he has made his 
onings, instead of rest and news, he goes home and i 
another book till he is dazed.' He takes refuge in his 
from the want of sympathy, to say the least, shown h 
his wife. And I think this must have been written es 
his custom-house life. A man grumbles most when the 
begins to pinch him ; after ten years (according to Pro 
Ten Brink's date, 1384) he would have been suffic 
broken in to say nothing about what could not be amei 
Again, the description of him as — 

* Disesperat of alle bliss, 
Sith that fortune hath made amiss^ 
The fret of all thine hertes rest 
Languish and eke in point to brest,' 

confirming my interpretation of his domestic life 
unhappy mistake, leads us to the final statement that— 

* To study and read alway 
T purpose to do day by day ; ' 

which suits my date, 1374, well, as the commencemen 
period of literary activity. 

In the Assembly of Fowls (date 1378, as it refers 1 
embassy concerning the marriage of Richard II t 
French king's daughter) we have the first of the Valei 
Day poems rightly grouped together by Mr Furnival. 
Chaucer continues his complaint that * he knows not 
indeed ; not how he quits folk their hire.' He still 
refuge in reading : 

* On bookes read I oft as I you told.* 

But when it gets too dark to read, he goes to bed fu 
of heaviness : 

* For both I hadde thing which that I nold. 
And eke I ne had that thing which I wold,* 

He dreams ; Affrican tells him in his dream : 

* Thou of love hast lost thy taste, I guess, 
As sick man hath of sweet and bitterness.' 

He is so dull he may not do, but yet he may se( 
no more; though this is more tViatv \i^ axxalvjx^ \» S 
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se of Fame^ where he gets no news of lovers after all 
's promises; he wakes, and takes then to read other 
5, and will not spare to do so because he hopes to ' fare 
)et'some day. 

the MarSj closely connected with this, being another 
ntine*s Day poem, and of the same date, 1378* (one of 
wo possible dates given by Mr Fumival), we have an 
t parallel in the discovery of the lovers by Phoebus to 
lassage in Troylus (v, 166). This has been sufficiently 
t on by others ; I merely notice it here as a confirma- 
of the date. 

tbe Annelyda and Arcite^ which brings this series to an 
mth an unfinished poem, just as in similar instances in 
^'OnUrbury Tales, we have certainly a poem of the same 
It is connected with the Mars by its long-Chaucerian 
e; with the Knighfs Tale by its subject-matter, being 
1 from Boccaccicrs Teseidej with the Legend, as being 
irst attempt to write of one of Cupid's martyrs ; with 
Ins and Cryseyde, as the commencement of a picture 
It as a pendant, showing the truth of women and falsity 
en in contrast to the true Troilus and false Cressida. 
1st he in the midst of these at the date I have given it. 
the Troylus (which occupied from 1378 to 1382) we 
an almost verbatim repetition of the passage quoted 
5 from the Fame: 

* I, that the God of I-ove's servants serve^ 
Ne dare to love for mine unlikeness.' 

egs lovers also to pray — 

* For them that been in the case of Troylus. 

For them that ben despaired 
In love ; that never wil recovered be ; 
And eke for them that falsely ben appaired 
Through wicked tongues, belt he or she,* 

:le further on we find (v, 64) that Chaucer writes his 
with a meaning : 

* How so it be that some men them delyght 
With subtle art or talis to endite, 

Yet, for all that, in their intention 
Their tale is all for some conclusion.' 

578 is a year pointed out by Mr Fumival as one suitable for 
ymplaint of Mars ^ supposing Phoebus to be a friend, and not 
of Gaunt himself, who was absent during this y^ on the 
lent 
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I think we may fairly infer that the Troylus ig after 
Fame, seeing that the corresponding passages come at 
end (rf the Fame and the beginning of the Troylus, and t 
all this Troilus story has a hidden meaning. This is c 
firmed by the fact that, in the Legend, AJceste defends I 
for writing the Troylus on the grounds ' that he did it no' 
malice, and may nave been bidden to do it;' and by 
further fact that Chaucer studiously hides the authorshi] 
his original; saying that he takes his matter from Loll 
Lydgate, who seems to have been in the secret, says 
original was a book called Tropke. As to what Tro 
means, see above, p. 17; Lolliui also seems to refer in sc 
obscure way to the Lolliana cladesj certainly not to Lol 
the historian. But it is dear that Chaucer puts fort! 
pretended original which did not exist, in order to pass 
some parts of the poem really written by himself as b« 
merely translation. The only conceivable reason for ■ 
is, that they contained in them some record of facts, r 
not imaginary; and we can only guess these facts to 
connected with Cecilia de Champagne and her raptus. ] 
not take Lollius to be a name for Boccaccio, but the nj 
of some book written about Lollius. This manner of quol 
from jEiicidos and Melamorphoseos, as if they were writ 
instead of from Virgil and Ovid, is too common in Chai 
to need illustration. It is also remarkable that in 
Troyliis, Cressida forgives Pandarus for his share in 
rapi-us, while nothing is said of forgiving Troilus, the p 
cipal in the matter. If this, as I guess, shadows forth 
story of Cecilia de Champagne, it would exactly agree ( 
Mr Fumival's opinion that Chaucer could only have t 
an accessory in ttiat matter, inasmuch as a compoundin, 
felony on behalf of the principal could not have been effei 
by a deed publicly enrolled. It is worth mentioning j 
that Lollius is referred to in a marginal note in a manusc 
of another part of Chaucer's works. This does not look i 
it, whether writing or writer, was so unknown in the fiftet 
century as we have been in the habit of supposing, 
enough on this matter, as, after all, 1 have only conjectur 
offer on it. 
The poem seems to have been meant for recitation, 
1 reading from a MS. 'Every wight' is called on to lisl 
L 'all this company' is appealed to ; and still more strong!; 
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'Hiis, to me, confirms its having been written to order. 
Other reasons for llie date which I assign may be found in 
^ following passages : 

' Hast thou some remorse of conscience? 
And art now fallen in some devotion, 
And wailest for thy sin and thine offence, 
And hast for ferde caught attrition ' — V, 38. 

This refers to the Mother of God. 

' Hit sate me well bete aye in a cave 
To bide wkL rede of holy saintes lives ' — ^V, 60. 

This refers to the Saint Cecilie, 

Chaucer is *the clerk of them that serve Venus' (v, 117), 
^ 'cannot say one of the least of their delights or joys ' (v, 
J^O; He speaks under correction of those that * have feel- 
JDg in Love's art* Hence again I infer that whatever con- 
cern Chaucer had in ihe/'aptus of Cecilia, was only as an 
sgent, not as a principal ; and this is confirmed by the state- 
ment of the law on this matter, given by Mr Furnival, and 
^ the similar statement of the law in King Arthur's days, at 
^e banning of the Wife of Bathes Tale, At any rate, 
Chances whole soul is in the line : 

• Why had I such one with my soule bought ?' 

Mrs Chaucer seems to have been cold, unsympathising, 
^d shrewish, with probably the same peculiarities that are 
^Mbed to Zenobia in the Mon^s Tale. Chaucer takes 
'efi^ in his writing. He has already planned the Good 

j^omen^ ^mXi write of * Penelope's truth and good Alceste,' 

«>ut prays that — 

* God, my maker, yet ere that I die. 
So send me might to make some comedy.' 

We know how this prayer was answered. 

The 1382 group I must treat at greater length, under the 
kead of * Chaucer and Skogan.' It will, however, be con- 
venient to mention the Legend in this place. In this poem we 
Snd Chaucer still delighting in reading, except in May, when 
be fowls sing. And here we have Chaucer's declaration 
^ his love for the daisy, his identification of this flower with 
\lcestey his sovereign lady, the good wife par excellence ^ and 
lis allusion to the servants of the leaf and lYie ^avi«. TVia. 
ithcr yo&Bos on this subject are not Chaucefs^ ^».^ sviJa^^- 
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quent in date, as I shall presently try to show. He reper 
of his heresy against Cupid, but still knows nothing of love 

* As doon these lovers, as I have heard said.* 

The prologue dates 1382-3; the tales, 1383-6. The 
approximation to the Canterbury Tales is shown in simil 
plirases; ^. 

* Pity renneth soon in gentle heart ' 

(which occurs also in the KnighVs Tale) ; 

* In Thessaly as Ovid telleUi us ' 

(compare the beginnings of several of , the Canterbury Tales 
and m other instances quoted elsewhere. His comedy al 
begins to develop ; 

* Now ere I find a man thus true and stable, 
And would for love his death so freely take^ 

. J pray God let our heades never ake* 

» 

And of Dido and iCneas in the cave : 

* I n*ot if with them there went any mo ; 
The author mak'th of hit no mencioun.' 

And in his advice to women : , 

* Beware, ye women, of your subtle foe. 
And as in love, trusteth no man but me J* 

The poem was meant for recitation. He speaks thus : 

* But in this house if any false lover be.* 

Its date is fixed by the fact that there are two versions of tf 
prologue, one without the notice of the queen at Elthai 
which was therefore probably before 1382, the date of RiduBI 
IPs marriage; the other certainly after that same date, asj 
contains the allusion referred to. I date the poem, therefi)i( 
1382-3, and join it with the cycle of poems we have now J 
speak o£ j 



CHAPTER V. 

CHAUCER AND SKOGAN. 

One of Chaucer's minor poems is entitled L Envoy de Chaucer 
^ Skogan, It consists of seven stanzas of rhyme-royal, 
viitten in singularly accurate metre. The contents are to 
the following purport: The eternal statutes in heaven are 
^wpken; for 3ie seven planet-gods are weeping. Whence may 
this thing proceed ? No drop of tears was formerly permitted 
hy the eternal word (that is, weirdy destiny) to escape from 
we fifth sphere, that of Venus ; now she will drown us with 
her tears : it is a deluge of pestilence. Skogan, this is for 
thy offence. Thou saidst thou hadst given up thy lady at 
Michadmas, because she saw not thy distress. Cupid will 
therefore no longer be lord of thee. I fear he will involve in 
his anger all that be, like us, hoary and round of shape. You 
niay scoff at * old Grisel,* but I excuse myself; though in 
poor metre, for my muse is rusty. I mean not to put her 
with as when I was young. Do you at court, at Windsor, 
^member your friend's solitude at Greenwich ? 

The first Uiing to find out, is the date of the heavy rains 
^ifiaded to: not rains and pestilence, but rains ^pestilence — 
lams likely to produce pestilence. Chaucer's poems being 
^ mitten bdfore the rain has ceased, he cannot tell whether 
pestilence will follow certainly, although, as it was the usual 
CDOseqpence^ he might well call the rain a deluge of pesti- 
ieace, m anticipation of the probable result. Now on search- 
ing for years of heavy rain we find four, any one of which 
«ay be the one alluded to : 1348, 1366, 1382, 1393. The last 
of them is the one advocated by the critics who reject the 
^"vdinarily received date of Chaucer's birth in 1328, as, if he 
were bom after 1340 it suits the words *hoar and round' 
better than earlier dates. The dates of 1348 and 1366, which 
Jiave been adopted by other critics, not only do not suit these 
words, even if the early date of his birth be adopted, but are 
for reasons given above connected with t\\e lattc^ ?iXi's»<^>\\.^^ 
vaadnussible. It seems to me also that t\v^ vjh^cAfc Vwv^ ^V 
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tbe poem requires ihat the rains should have been alreaj 
explained by some one in some other way; that Chaucr^ 
mocking explanation is a parody on some serious but absi 
sotulion that had been proposed ; that bis poem is a sati._ 
refutation of the doclrine once so universally, still so widd 
spread, that there is an indissoluble hnk between the evei 
of the outer material worid, and the good or evil deeds 
man. Tliisconsideration,alongwith those of style and met 
leads me to adopt the year 1382, which curiously enoi^ 
the only one of the four which does not mention a pestilen 
as following the rains, an omission which has probably I 
to the critics fixing on other years. 

For the allusions, as I have not any of the chroniclers 
hand, I will quote the somewhat condensed account giv 
in Kcnnet's CoinpUte History of England^ and founded 
HoHnshed, for the most part, for the history of the reig 
of Richard II and Henry IV: 'John Northampton, a/ 
Comberton, Mayor of London, observing with sorrow 1 
lewdness and debaucheries of the citiiens, set himself if^ 
all diligence to suppress them ; and severely punished 
such as he found guilty of whoredom, by impnsoning bl 
sex^, and causing tbe women to be carried through 1 
streets of London with their hair shorn, as thieves were 
those days usually exposed to shame, with trumpets 
pipes going before them ; nor did he spare the men n 
The bishops pretending that the punishment of such imi 
alities belonged to their jurisdiction rather than the maj 
were highly displeased with him and forbade him ; but 
did not in the least deter him from proceeding in so gixx 
work, so long as his power lasted, though against the bisbo] 
will, who ought to have encouraged him. Whether thiali 
even zeal of the churchmen against opinions and doctrii 
more than vicious practices, were the cause of those f 
judgments which happened at the same time they 
carrying on their persecutions, is hard for us peremptorily 
determine ; but certain it is that many heavy calamities'" 
the nation at this time. Such an earthquake was felt, s 
only wrought great terrors in the inhabitants, but shook 
divers churches and houses in the nation, and principally 
Kent.' Chaucer was living in Kent, ' Not many days w 
happened a water-shake, as it was called, which beat ' 
ships in the havens so violently together that many recdi 
no small damage. And about St Thomas' Day there ffellM 
great rains, as caused mighty inundations, which ' 
y villages, and carried away divtii. \jii.i^eal 
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a!» the year in which !he memorable act was passed ' whkL 
began Ihe first persecution that ever was among the £np_ 
Hsh for the Christian religion, on the followers of Wickliffe,' 
M preachers of heresy, by authority of which the bishops 
oneily imprisoned them, and punished them as ihcy 
pfeased.' "This act was not passed by the consent of the 
wniinons, but was fraudulently procured of the king by the 
Wsbops, to gratify their own bloody malice against those 
wliom ihey pleased to call heretics.' Hence the allusion to 
uneven leal' above. 

Now to these proceedings every word oi Chaucer's poem 
is applicable. This is his argument. Some say tliat these 
miraculous rains are caused by Cod's anger at churchmen 
raringmore for heresy than for crime; some say that devotion 
to Venus has been the cause of them. Absurd i How could 
•tese rains from Venus's own sphere be caused by her being 
JHttshipped too much? How could the high planetary seven 
"affected by mortal passions? No ; Skogan is the cause ; 
not too much, but too litde worship of Venus causes her to 
Wep : not Lollards' heresy, but Skogan's blasphemy of her, 
tekes her drown us in her tears. Skogan gave up his lady 
wwant of pity; let him repent and sue to her for pardon. 
Oiepirageney which this poem would have at that date, the 
l^lireof the feults of the clergy, the absence of superstition, 
"^ good-hiunoured kindliness of banter, are thoroughly 
Oiaucerian. Nor is the dale 1383 inconsistent with 1340 as 
*e date of Chaucer's birth ; he may have had grey hairs and 
*ta fet at forty-two, although 1 mcline to the old dale of 
■328, as there seems not to be a shadow of argument against 
^ but a series of hypotheses. 
_But leaving this question of date, we come to another : 

^n poem is a Penvoy; but a I'envoy is attached to some- 
Mng. The Penvoy that Chaucer sent to Bukton was ac- 

^Wnpanied by the Tale of the Wife of Bath; where is the 
iJrai which was forwarded to Skogan ? I have no hesitation 
» saying it was the Complaint of the Death of Pity; how 

_^ly IS dead and buried m a gentle heart. It is sent to 
"fcogan to show how Chaucer would have addressed his lady 
"'she saw not his distress,' instead of giving her up at 
licliaehnas. I need not point out how this agrees with 
hat I have advanced already, but I may notice how it is 
imiorted by what I shall have to add by and by. 
Before coming to this, however, let us see what we know 
" "' n. Speght's Chaucer contains a moral ballad 
■.ogaja, ifhich quotes the Wiji oj BatKs TaU t& 
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his 'master,' Chaucer. In Henry VI IPs reign, Dr 
Borde puUished Skogatis Jests^ in which he is des< 
king's jester and an Oxford graduate. Henry Skog 
not have been a jester (read his ballad in Sp^ht), ; 
likely was not of Oxford. 

In 2 Henry IV^ Act III, sc ii. Shallow says he 
John break Skogan's head at the Court gate, when '. 
crack not thus high ; but Shakespeare certainly c< 
him with John Skogan, jester to King Edward IV, i 
as we know on the authority of Holinshed, son 
student in Oxford. Dr Andrew Horde's statem< 
apply to John Skogan. Of our Skogan, Henry th< 
know that in 1399 he was one of the many who h2 
of protection on Richard II's expedition into Ireland 
is described as Henricus Skogan, armiger. We aL 
that in Jonson's Masque of the Fortunate Isles^ he 
thus : 

' yohphiel, Methinks you shoold inquire now after S 
Or Master Sk(^;an. 

Merefool, Skogan, what was he ? 

yoh, O, a fine gentleman, and Master of Arts, 
Of Henry the Fomth's time, that made disguises 
For the king's sons, and writ in ballad-royal 
Daintly welL 

Mere. But wrote he like a gentleman ? 

yoh. In rhjrme, fine tinkling rhyme, and flowing v 
With now and then some sense ; and he was paid for 
R^;arded and rewarded.' 

It is noticeable, however, that when Skogan and 
come in, Skogan talks in four-foot anapaestics and n( 
lad-royaL Here the 'moral Skogan,' as Jonson afterw< 
him (compare Chaucer's *mor^ Gower'), seems to b 
confused with a third Skogan, a contemporary of J 
referred to by Drayton in his preface to his Eglogut 

This seems to be the extent of our knowledge c 
Skogan. Now among the poems usually assigned to 
but now proved to be spurious, is one that is ins 
linked in subject to the Complaint of Pity, This 
the Court of Love. 

* Instead of Pity speedeth hot courdge. 
The matters all of court, now she is dead, 
I me report in this to womanhead.' 

And again : 

* For wail, and weep, and cry, and speak, and j 
Women would not have pity on thy plaint; 
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:o ease thine heart convey, 
for tiieir own talent, 
y canseth thee in consent 






In that Ihou mayst to please thy ai 
TTie Complaint ofPily might be inserted here as 
l&d ia another passage : 

' When that my lady, of her cruelly, 

Would (rom her heart eiilen all pity," 

there is a similar allusion. The poem alludes to the Lege 

^CMrfJfo'WB, frequently to the ' way menting' of j^n^e/KiAj, 

bi Tn/ylHs, etc. It follows that it must have been written 

after 1382, The metre is dearly differentiated fr-om Chaucer's 

■ date by the -y -ye rhymes, and from Chaucer's of any 

"■ not pronouncing e final (though es or en final are 

ed), 1^ its singular, almost modem, regularity of 

id other minor matters. It is in fact exactly the 

t we should expect from Skogan j 'written in rhyme- 

ontily well, in tinkling flowing verse, with now and then 

sense.' There is not to my knowledge any other un- 

assigned poem of this date that fulfils these requisites outside 

*E tovers of Spegtit's Chancer,, and when we consider alsp 

the links that unite the Court of Love, the Complaint of Pity, 

"^UEnvoy d Skogan together, I feel it is more than prob- 

»We that the Coart of Love is Skogan's.* 

The only point that needs here to be explained is the 

uniour of making the rain proceed from Venus's tears, 

Saturn, not Venus, was the planet that produced r'" — " ' 

PWilence. Saturn says in the Knighfs Tale: 

• Mine is the drenching in the S( 

^in: 

' Mine looking is the father of pestilence.' 
And once more, we read In the Af tiler's Tale: 
' Now on Monday neit at quarter 
Shan faU a rain.' 

^ sixteenth hour on Monday was dedicated to 

finally, in Troylus and Cryseyde : 

' Salum and Jove in Caticro joined were 
That maden such a rain from heaven avail.' 

it, however, this poem too modem for thefonrteentb ci 
its present shapel It seems lo me to have been ri " 
g^teenth ceotnry edilor. 
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But the influence of Venus is astrologically the c 
opposite of Saturn's : hence the falling of rain from Vm 
sphere is opposed to (he laws of Nature : therefore she n 
be weeping ; which implies some fearful deUnquency a 
her subjects on earth. The ludicrous inadequacy of Skog 
offence for the miraculous portent to be caused by it, " 
fouDdadon of the humour and the satire displayed ii 
poem. Chaucer was so pleased with the conceit, that he oj 
It again (seriously) in his Palamon andArctte. Venus's \t 
fall in the lists for the defeat of her champion. This fixes 
dale of Palamon and Arcite as immediately subsequenll 
the L'Envoy d Skogan; a position which cannot be a 

it, except on the hypothesis that the latter was wr . 

1382. It is certain, on an attentive reading of Chauca 
works, that when he repeats himself, he does so at no disU 
date. I could give detailed proof of this ; but it would j 
quire an entire chapter. J 

Here, then, I leave the consideration of Skogan and I 
relation to Chaucer. I feel little, if any, dou' 



Court of Love; not much 
poem, and none whatever as to the date assigned. At A 
rate, the hypothesis here proposed gives for the first tinul 
plausible account of the Complaint of Pity — an accod 
which does not require us to place it at a date wU 
Chaucer's style and metre were much less developed than! 
that poem, nor to interfere with the received date of 
birth, nor to invent starthng theories in order to account 
events in his life, which all seem to me perfectly explica 
[■wilhout altering any of the received traditions. 

It is necessary, however, to complete our subject, Uu 
should notice the connection between the cycle of po« 
arising out of Chaucer's address to Skogan and the CowjWi) 
of Pity. The first of these is the Court of Love : that 1 
cannot be Chaucer's is shown by the non-pronunciatios 
e final in nouns, adjectives, and adverbs ; by its not b«n{ 
the form of a dream, as all Chaucer's poems of this kind e 
and by its internal evidence. It is written by Philoge 
(friend of Genista, dependent on Plan tage net f), eight 
rears old, clerk of Cambridge, It distincUy alludes *" 
Tuvvji/aml if/ Mars, the Annelyda and j4rafa, the " 
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cf th€ Rose, the Trpylus and Cryseyde^ the Parlement of 

F(nuis^ and the Legend of Good Women, The last is most 

important, as it fixes the date as 1383 at earliest, long after 

the giving up of imperfect rhyming by Chaucer. The story 

shows that Philogenet did not go to Love unsent for, and has 

therefore difficulty in obtaining mercy. It gives the full 

account of the Death of Pity and her Resurrection^ and is 

therefore subsequent to Chaucer's Complaint, It contains 

, no allusions to Chaucer's octosyllabic poems, the Dream, 

DuckesSf or House' of Fame, and has one curiously un- 

Chaucerian expression in using ' out of drede ' in its modem 

JManing. It is certainly an answer to the Death of Pity, 

^ I tmnk there is little doubt that the messenger who sent 

Philogenet to. Love was Chaucer's Envoy d Skogan, 

Immediately connected with this poem is the Flower and 
% Leaf, written by a lady, as Tyrwhitt pointed out, filled 
^ allusions to previous poems by Chaucer ; but specially 
Jmkedto the Court of Love by * the herber,' which plays so con- 
qacuous a part in it (compare Court of Love, iv, 158, Bell) ; 
; and by the Songs of the Nightingale, Goldfinch, and Cuckoo, 
which allude to the matins at the end of the Court of Love. 
The lady who writes it has very different notions to Skogan, 
who says : 

* In the Court of Love to dwell for aye, 
Thy will it is, and done thee sacrifice ; 
Daily with Dian eke to fight and fray, 
And holden war as might will me suffice. 
That goddess chaste I kepen in no wise 
To serve ; a fig for all her chastity I 
Her law is for religiosity.* 

The lady, on the contrary, declares her allegiance to the 
!.; *^ of the Leaf; that is, to Diana herself. 
^ The style is (as far as we can tell with a very corrupt text) 
jke (hat of the Court of Love, Special phrases, a * world of 
'adies,' 'goddess nature,' *put in press,' etc., are borrowed 
fiom Chaucer; but the running on of the verses without 
paose^the modem tone, the general structure of the sentences, 
^st m)m Skogan's poem. I think it was written by his 
sovereign lady, whoever she might be. Date not far from 
Usjpoem, probably 1383. 

from the Flower and Leaf is derived the plan of the 

CsmbUdnt of a Lover's Life, which was certainly by Lydgate, 

as StasAsy says. Lydgate, in 1384, was a youth of from 

ftoiteen to seventeen years old ; and this seems to b^ '^xw 

in English verse written by "him, ^Xld. ^^"oX Vo >aN& 

D 
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'master,' Qiaucer, for criticism. That it was written by* 
one with the Flower and Lea/hefojx him is maaifest. ' 
sun in Taurus is in both poems expressed by ' Ph<x 
entering the Bull ; ' the writer gets up from bed dtsconsol 
and goes to walk in the meadows, m bolh poems ; in "h 
does the writer meet with an 'herber;' in both have we 
'goddess Nature.' This last is originally Chaucer's. Tt 
are other things showing that Lydgale had Chaucer alsi 
his eye, as well as the lady. He alludes to Palamon i 
ArdUj he has the phrase used in it and the Legend: 

' Thus my death shopeo ere my shirt ; ' 
and he has copied the list of trees almost verbatim fi 
Chaucer. He has also imitated Skogan's Death o/PU} 
bis Death of Truth, and done it badly. There can be 
doubt of the relation of this poem to the others. 

Last in the group, the Cuckoo and the Nigktitigal 
think, is Chances. No one else that 1 know at that c 
could have written it. Mr Furnival saj^s it offends ^^ 
the rhyme laws, and that Professor Ten Brink and 
Bradshaw agree in affirming that it does so. I can 
find the oflending rhymes. It is also said that Chance 
not use this metre. He did, in the renvoy to his CempU 
to his Purie; and I do not know of any one else who \ 
it. This point tells, then, in my favour. I do not prof 
however, to date it, except that it must lie dear of 
" \teriuiy Tales; and bdongs to the cycle beginnii^ i 



date, to notice that the two first lines in wl 
ienedicite is pronounced with five syllables are repeated 
the Knight's Tale. In every other place in the Canterii 
Tales where this word occm^ it is pronounced with Ik 

EbetCdcite'). It is therefore most probable that if Chaji 
ad not the Cuckoo and Nightingale before him when 
wrote the Knight's Tale, he would in this place also II 
made the word trisyllabic I think, therefore, the Cu£iM\ 
.Uightingale is probably earlier than 1383. On the 01 
hand, compare the allusion to the palace 'at Woodstoc) 
at Shene,' with that in the Legend oj Gooa IVometi to' 
palace at Eltham. 

There is just one more point which I must notice as of 
_.. distinguishing the authentic and spurious poems. Chau 
in nearly all his pvoems that concern the events of i' 
jile (in quite all, if the Cuckoo and NigkUngalc r 



le events nf hi^ 
klingaCe \mj^B 
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as^^ the framework of a dream in which to arrange his pic 
f^o^ne of the spurious poems do this ; even in the Flower am 
L^^:^^^ and in the Black Knight^ where we should certainly 
ha^%/-« expected it. we do not find it adopted ; nor in the Coun 
of ..Zluyuey to which it is well suited. This argument will have 



rent value to different minds. To me the fact that all 
tb^ imitators of Chaucer, whose works have got mixed with 
bis 9 from being found in his papers at his death or some 
sinn.ilar reason, carefully avoid the use of this very obvious 
exp^sdient, is a strong argument in favour of the authenticity 
of tilie Chaucer^s Dream. If we take it from him, to whom 
ca rx ■w e assign it ? 

iTius I have endeavoured to fulfil my promise made at the 

beginning of this book, as far as the limits of space would 

permit I have yet to give a scheme of the order of writing of 

tbe TiUes which cannot be wrong in more than two or three 

instajices, inasmuch as in these only is it possible for any 

otber order to fulfil all the conditions required. I have tried 

Xfir settle the dates as near as may be of other works of his^ 

and. to show that they are not inconsistent with either the 

earlier date of his birth (which I believe in at present) or the 

later one. I have tried to reclaim for him that exquisite 

poem, Chaucer^s Dream^ and the translation of the Romaunt 

of the Rose J and finally, I have, I believe, fixed the date of 

&e ZJEnvoy d Skogan by historical evidence, which not 

only settles the date of the poem, but introduces Chaucer to 

OS in a new light, as the opponent of persecution for religious 

matters, and a defender of the Lollards. 

The errors that have entrapped critics in these poems on 
all love matters, I believe have their root in one main mis- 
tAc They confuse the earnest real love for a mistress or a 
wife, with the outward formal gallantry for a *ladie' or a 
'queen,' as constituted by the courts of Love. When Chaucer 
writes to Skogan, or says that he knows nothing of Love, or 
bdites 'com^aints,' he is only speaking in this court of Love 
language. His real feelings must not be sought for here, but 
in his dramatic tales."^ 

This is exactly the same mistake that people make as 

to Shakespeare's Sonnets; they fancy that every expression 

)f iove, devotion, etc., bears its modem meaning ; they can- 

ot understand our ancestors playing at being in love, or 

rd and slave. The child-like element of sport is so squeezed 

^ I do not dwell on this point here, nor is it needful, it has been, 
e by others; see for instance, R. Bell, CAaticer^NoV vn^VoNx^ 
ion to ibe Court o/Love, 
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out of modem life by the struggle for existence, that ■« 
not enter into the feelings of those who, living in less care- 
worn if not less busy limes, could gambol and enjoy them- 
selves even when 'hoar and round.' Chivalry has gone; 
sport has gone; science and commerce have taken their 
place; spontaneous art is dead; self-conscious criticism is 
alive and very restive. No doubt our time Is the better — we 
all agree on that ; hut we should not ignore the characteristics, 
nor even the excellences, of the older times, when laughing 
and humour held their full share in our literature, and people 
could work for the same object without quarrelling. 

This mention of Shakespeare reminds me of a great simi- 
larity in these two master minds, with the notice of which I 
must conclude this too long chapter. 1 mean their fragment' 
ary way of working. 

Chaucer left unfinished his greatest work, and the w 
part of it in many places uncorrected ; he left also several 
tales in it, the Cooi's Tale, the SgitiWs, and Sir- Thopas, 
incomplete in themselves ; they are fragments, whether 
■meant to be finished or not His next great work, the Legend 
of Good Women, he also left unfinished. His great transla- 
tion, the Romauni of (he Rose, he wrote only to the extent of 
three-sevenths. The Anndyda andAreiU was never brought 
to an end ; and if I am right, the House of Fame was written 
at various times, as we know his other great works were, 
Just In the same way Shakespeare left unfinished Timon, 
Pericles, the Two Noble Kinsmen, Henry X'l/I; and in 
my opinion wrote several other plays, Troylus and Cressida 
for example, at different times, piece-meal. I need not hero 
enumerate from the Fairy Queen to the Romok Comigue die 
many master-pieces that have been left us as torsos. But I 
do urge on critics the consideration that it is always impos- 
sible for the greatest order of minds to be other than restleM; 
they cannot be made to complete their work unless tied lik« 
Sampson to the mill ; and in all questions of chronology of dif 
greatest works we must always examine first if the work shows 
signs of suture or welding; remembering that the man of onft 
idea is so blind to everything else, that he is pretty sure to 
bring out all its meaning completely ; but that the man of man>f . 
still more the man of very many, unless compelled by Tei" 
tune's spite to wear his motley, and exhibit himseL' ' '* 
crowd, is more likely to remain like Browning's War 
■ With no work done, but great works undone 

ta Ms Smeft protably, thaw gh to dw -wodgs V 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE ORDER IN WHICH THE CANTERBURY TALES 

WERE WRITTEN. 

No single cjuestion connected with Chaucer's works offers 
the difficulties of this one. The solution required has several 
conditions to fulfil ; if it miss any of these, it fails altogether. 
It must, firstly, be consistent widi the order of the t^es, in 
ea<:h of Mr Bradshaw's nine groups, which are linked by 
prologues or chat by the way, although it is indifferent to the 
order of the groups themselves ; secondly, it must give an 
intelligible account of the manner in which these prologues 
were written ; thirdly, it must be consistent with Chaucer's 
mental development, showing gradual and regular growth up 
to the culminating point; finally, it must bear the test of 
metrical examination, which is always the ultimate method 
to be resorted to ; but which, if used as a primary means of 
investigation, will lodge its experimenters in the same diffi- 
culties as a chemist would experience if he applied his quanti- 
tative analysis before he had qualitatively ascertained what 
the components were, the amount of which he is endeavour- 
ing to measure. Any scheme which satisfies all these requisi- 
tions cannot be far from the truth. 

Before, however, giving my scheme, I will clear the way 

on one or two points. The first is important. There are 

three tales, the NutCs^ the ShipmatCs^ and the Doctor's^ 

which, unlike all the others, have no prologues. This of 

itself would make us suspect that they were not originally 

written for their present position, as indeed, we know, the 

Nuris Tale was not. It, like the Knighfs Tale, was pub- 

Hshed originaily as a writing by Chaucer, not as a tale spoken 

by a woman. Traces of this remain in the tale itself : 

* Yet pray I you that reden that I write; * 
«nd again: 

* And though that I, unworthy son oj Evt ;* 
^pointed out in Mr Bell's notes. TVvvslaVe^MVexv^vj^^Nxv- 
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serted in the Canterbury Tales without such revision as tb® 
Kni^hVs Tale received. 

The case of the ShipmofCs Tale is somewhat different ^"^ 
seems, from the use of *we' and *us* when speaking ^^ 
women, that it was meant to be spoken by a woman. Ty^' 
whitt shows this from the passage : 

' The silly husband algate muste pay; 
He must us clothen in full good array.' 

And, as Mr Fumival has rightly pointed out, the only woma-^^ 
it could be meant for is the Wife of Bath. I do not agr g^ 
with him, however, that it was meant for the return joumc>^'- 
I believe that all notion of a return journey had be^ abax^-" 
doned before this tale was written. I have no doubt, howeve^'s 
that the tale was meant for her. It is more in character ?nt 
her prologue than that now assigned to her. Chaucer 
bably found that he had no one in his company to whom h.' 
could so well give her present tale ; and transferred this on. 
to the Shipman to make room for the other. And I fin< 
confirmation of this in the fact that this story suits the refer*— 
ences made by the Merchant better than the one now aX*" 
lotted to the Wife ; and still more in the L Envoy d Buktof^' 
This L Envoy, which refers to the Wife ofBatHs Tale (scnB--* 
with the prologue of course), on marriage says, that if thoi^^ 
Bukton, take a wife, 

* Thou shalt have sorrow on thy flesh thy life^ 
And been thy wife's thrall,' 

And again : 

' It is the chain 
Of Sathanas on which he gnaweth ever.* 

* Sorrow and woe is in marriage.' 

This does not agree with the present Wife of Bathes Taie: 

* And she obeyed him in everything 
That might doon him pleasance or liking; 
And thus they live unto their lives' end 
In perfect joy.* 

But it does agree with the Shipman's Tale: 

* This merchant saw none other remedy; 
And for to chiden it n'as but folly, 

Sith that the thing might not amended be.' 

This surely was the tale circulated as \\i^"^'\te ^'l^^^^ 
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The Doctoral Tale was evidently written at the same lime 
with the narratives in ^e Legend of Good Woiiun; it exactly 
resembles them in style and treatment, but was inserted in 
the Canterbury Tales rather than in the Legend, because 
• i>ginia, although 'a martyr and a good woman,' was not 'a 
niartyr of Saint Cupid.' AH tales without prologues must 
"a.ve been written before the general prologue in 1388, or 
shifted troni the position originally given them. 
^The next point regards the tales of the Kee-)!e and the 
hitler. These tales, like ihoseof the/Worand iik\.^ Sumner, 
*fe told against each other ; the Reeve tells a tale against a 
•'•'ller, and the Miller against a reeve. But the reeve in 
'«e Miller's Tale is also a carpenter. This, I think, shows 
"*at Chaucer, when he wrote this pair of tales, had deter- 
I'^iBed to get rid of the carpenter from his dramatis persona 
!** the main prologue, and to roll his reeve and carpenter 
*\ta one. But, if this carpenter goes, the four tradesmen, 
''•S companions, must go too. This, with the omission of 
**"*) of the three Nun's Priests, would reduce the company to 
""enty-four, the number I believe Chaucer ultimately meant 
, adopt It is certain that of these tive tradesmen no men- 
■jOn is made in any of the minor prologues, or any part of 
***e lales subsequent to the general prologue. There is also 
^ similar confusion between xu\ and xxix, in a passage 
/elating to the age of John of Gaunt. Can 'nine and twenty' 
"« a scribe's correction for xjtiv, introduced to make the 
number nearer to that of the characters described, Chaucer 
Having written his descriptions regardless of number, and 
ieft the selection of characters to be omitted for that final 
reviaon which he never executed? Nine-and-twenty is a 
slianKe number to choose ; and we seem to have ^1 the 
*s.les intended except the Plowman's and the Knight's Yeo- 
raao's. That the Nun's Priests were intended to be reduced 
fioffl three to one, is clear from the Host's address in the 
singular: 

' Then spake our Host witTi rude speech and bold. 
And said unto the Nnnnes Priest anon ; 
•' Come near, Ihou ptiest, come hither, thou Sir John ! " ' 

l« coxjTse it is mere conjecture that Chaucer did thus intend 
.'"'uiiit his number to twenty-four. But I cannot believe in 
™e received twenty-nine, 
i novr give a table of ray scheme. The tales are numbered 
iTOnoiogicaJly; and arranged in that order. 'T\vo?.t vettx- 
"" — ierone another are in the same group, as do.e;tTO5wi 
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by prologues and other links ; except in the case of t 
tnofCs TcUe, Reasons for this exception have be< 
above : 



I. Nun. 

2. Prioress. 

3. Man of Law. 
4. Clerk. 

5. Doctor. 

6. Knight. 

. General Prologue. 

7. Squire. 

8. Franklin. 
9. Manciple. 

10. Nun^s Priest. 
. II. Wife of B 



12. Merchant. 



13. Shipman. 



17. Friar. 

18. Sumner. 



14. Miller. 

15. Reeve 

16. Cook. 



. 19. Pardoner. 
20. Canon*s Yeoman. 

21. Sir Thopas. 

22. Meliboeus. 

23. Monk. 

24. Parson. 

To this scheme I append some general considerat 
would be impossible in a treatise of this nature to i 
the minute critical points that have induced me 
this order ; I can only hope to give sufficient to 
general consistency. 

The first four tales are in one metre, and evidentl; 
about the same time; they deal with * lives of sai 
patience of wives ; the first three of them are the c 
which have a preface or introduction in the tales the 
in the first two this preface includes an address to tl 
* Mother of God/ which, I think, fixes the date of the 
poem of that name ; it is so exactly similar in tone an( 
This is confirmed by the reference to St Bernard : 

* And thou, that flower of virgins art all. 
Of whom that Bernard lust so well to write ;* 

for the Mother of God is, to llie exx^ivx. ol €yx. ^x.-aiw: 
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from his writings. There are similar introductions in the 
'fJ'ause ofFame^ Death of Blanche^ Troylus and Cryseyde, etc. 
Cliaucer finally abandoned them on beginning to write in 
heroic metre : we shall not meet with them again. 

It is singular that the first of these tales should be about 
^ virgin martyr, whose name, Cecilia, is the same as that of 
the lady Cecilia de Champagne, who executed a deed of 
release *de raptu meo' to Chaucer in May 1380. It is also 
sing^ular that his first long narrative poem should be con- 
cerning the *raptus' of Cressida, in which the circumstances 
pJiclucSng a forgiveness of Pandarus by Cressida, which cor- 
^ponds to that of Chaucer by Cecilia de Champagne) are 
of nis own introduction, and different from those in the 
^otliorities he made use of. 

Tlie date of this group is certainly the latter half of 1374. 
we liave seen above that the Nut^s Tale was inserted 
without adaptation to the sex of its narrator, and there are 
^ressions m the other tales pointing to a similar conclusion 
for the other tales. The following expressions look more 
p® those of a writer than a spesQcer. The Prioress says, 
^Guideth my song, O blissful queen.' The Clerk says, 
Petrark writeth this story, which with high style he en- 
"iteth.* In the prologue, on the other hand, written after 
the Canterbury Tales had been planned and the general 
prologue written in 1388, the Clerk says he ^learned it of 
Petrarch in Padua,' I think the writeth of the former pas- 
sage is conclusive against this being an autobiographical 
fr^Snient of Chaucer^s own life. Of course the end of the 
tale from * But 00 word, lordes,' onward, and the Penvoy were 
added when Chaucer fitted on the Merchants Tale much 
later. 

. ^^ the Man of Laii/s Tale we find Chaucer's first expres- 
sions of irony as to wives, which increase in number and 
vigour as the tales go on : 

' Husbands ben alle good, and han ben yore, 
They knowen wives; I dare say no more.' 

(rJTJ^inly not. Mrs Chaucer was alive.) 
/^^ also find in this tale a passage which seems to imply 
f°*t a.t this time Chaucer believed in astrology. After tipeak- 

• Infortunate, ascendant, tortuous, 
Out of his angle into the darkest house,' etc, 

on: 
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* Imprudent emperour of Rome, alas ! 
Was there no philosopher in all thy town ? 
Is no time bet than other in such a case ? 
Of voyage is there none election ? ' 

We shall see that by and by he looks on astrology as pagan 
and fabulous. 

This tale is not only connected with the preceding by its 
addressing the Virgin, by its miracles, by its praise of vir- 
ginity, but with the following by its * emperor's daughter,' 
and many small points of similarity ; such, for example, as 
the use of the word * bless ' in the sense of make the sign of 
the cross; the term in the late tales is * crouch.' We have 
also the same irony as to women : 

' There can no man in humbless him equit 
As women can, ne can be half so true 
As women been, but it be fall of new.' 

The next two tales, the Doctor's and the Krnghfs^ were 
unquestionably written with or just before the Legend ef 
Good Women. This poem mentions a version of the Knighfs 
Tale as Palamon and Arcite, I date the Legend^ for reasons 
already given, in 1383; it must be placed Siter 1382. The" 
Knighfs Tale retains a bit of its unrevised shape in — 

* Who couthe rhyme in English properly 
His martyrdom ? * 

which clearly indicates a written poem, not a spoken tate^ 
It is closely connected with poems of the date 1382-3 by 
many allusions : for instance, the word * martyrdom ' alludes 
to the martyrs of St Cupid in the Legend, Again : 

' Shapen was my death erst than my shirt.' 

Compare Legend: 

' Since first that day that shapen was my shirt,* 
Or by the fatal suster had my doom.' 

Moreover, Saturn (he still uses astrology as a serious motii 
is mentioned as the lord of ' the drenching in the sea 
wan,' and as saying : 

* Mine looking is the father of pestilence.' 

We have seen that this connects this poem with the L^Etn 
d Slogan; so does the weeping of Venus : 

' Till that the teares m 0[ie \isles iaJX: 
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i description of the tournament is also certainly of the 
le date as the battle in the Cleopatra story in the Legend; 
f are too long to quote here, but should be referred to. 
sre is also the same irony as to women, which we have 
Iced in the preceding tales : 

' When that their husbands been from them ago 
That for the more part they sorrowen so, 
Hiat atte laste certainly they die.' 

e list of trees p, 182) may be compared with that in the 
sembly of Fowls (iv, 195). 

;t will be noticed that three out of the six tellers of stories 
to this point are the three called on by the Host in the 
leralproiogue, in order that one of them may tell the first 
e. Tnere can be no reasonable doubt that the prologues 
these three (the Knigkfs, the Prioress ^ and the Clerf^s) 
re written, the Knighfs Tale revised, and the general 
>logue composed at one date. This is fixed by Mr Brae 
1387-8. 

The Man ofLait/s Tale must have been introduced at the 

ne time. It will be noticed that these six tales which 

cede the main prologue are all head tales of six of the 

* groups arranged by Mr Bradshaw. The three other 

1 tales {Squir^Sy WiJ^s^ Manciples) must, as we shall 

come later. 

lie next group of tales in order of time is that in which 
scene is laid in Faery, or involves some mythological 
ent. 

the Squires we have a positive proof that it was written 
the general prologue, since in the tale (not in the pro- 
to it) the Squire says : 

* I will not tarien you, for it is pryme.* 

nust not only have been written after the pilgrimage 
ien arranged in Chaucer's mind, but also after he had 
ined to make it a two days' journey, as I shall try to 
I the next chapter. In like manner, the interruption 
lost is so linked with the tale of Sir Thopas that this 
ist have been written after the Host's character had 
veloped, and therefore after the general prologue. 
^quir^S Tale is unfinished, and with this fragment 
us tales are brought to a conclusion. 
w enter on a s&c'its that is concerned "w\\iVi ^^ T^"aL- 
'cen husband and wife. They contmu^ iCfcL"fc Sxok^ 
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already noticed, but grow coarser and coarser till they 
minate in the Miller and the Reeve. 
In the FranklirCs Tale — 

* Such lordship as men have o'er their wives,* 

strikes the key-note, continued in one long, though vai 
repetition through the series. 

* Who couthe tell, but he had wedded be. 
The joy, the ease, and the prosperity 
That is betwix a husband and a wife ? ' 



Again : 



* For his absence weepeth she and siketh ; 
As doth those noble wives, when hem Uketh.' 



We must recollect that Mrs Chaucer died in 1387, the ] 
before the main prologue was written, and probably tha 
which these tales were planned. 

And now we meet with a distinct declaration that astrd 
is a humbug. Chaucer speaks of — 

* Operations 
Touching the eight and twenty mansions 
That longen to the moon ; and such folly. 
As in our dayes n'is not worth a fly.' 

He calls it 

* a superstitious cursedness,' 
and speaks of — 

* his other observances 
As heathen folk used in thilke days.' 

I may also note here, once for all, a habit Chaucer has 
telling his tales about characters corresponding to those 1 
have already been introduced as reciters. Thus in this 1 
we have a clerk, a squire, and a knight, and every one 
these characters is included in the list of those who hi 
already told tales. This may be accidental, but I do : 
think so. 

In the NufCs Priesfs Tale we have a continuation of 
depreciation of astrology ; for the Cock has his astronomi 
knowledge by mere instinct : 

* He knew by kind, and by none other lore.* 

We have also that delicious bit of irony as to women : 

* For all as siker as inprincipio 
Mulier est hominis confusio : 
(Madam, the sentence of this Latin is, 
Woman is mannes ioy aiidinaxiiiss>\X\^\' 
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, with the consideration that we are still in the land of 
or Faery, fixes the date of this tale, or group of tales, to 
ice I have assigned to it. 
: irony as to women is continued by the Manciple : 

* All these ensamples tell I b^ these men 
That been untrue, and nothing by women.* 

nsamples being a bird, a cat, and a she-wolf, all pre- 
»ly feminine. The tales of the Crow and Chanticleer 
>o linked by the general moraL Compare — 

* Nay, quod the fox, God give him mischance. 
That is so undiscreet of govsmance, 

That jangeleth when he should hold his peace ;' 

' Keep well thy tongue, and think upon the Crow I 

I Wt/e of Batfis prologue we meet first with that coarse 
jncy of language which repels many modem readers 
Chancer, but which is very characteristic of some men 
IT climacteric. Chaucer himself describes such : 

* We olde men, I dreade, so fare we, 
Till we be rotten, can we not be ripe ; 

We hoppen alway while the world will pipe. 

For in our will there sticketh e'er a nail, 

To have a hoar head and a greene tail, 

As hath a leek ; for though our might be done. 

Our will desireth folly e'er in one. 

For when we may not do, then will we speak : 

Yet in our ashen old is fire yreke.' 

— Reeve's Prologue. 

lucer IS not the only great poet who has in his old age 
yed this tendency. 

the Wife's praise of marriage, Chaucer's satire on 

n reaches its climax. Extracts I have not room for, 

t should be read entire. I can only notice one hard 

Chaucer himself, which confirms what I have said 

• 
• 

* Mercury loveth wisdom and science, 
And Venus loveth riot and dispense ; 
And Venus failth where Mercury is raised. 
Therefor no woman of clerkes is praised : 
The clerk, when he is old, and may not do 
Of Venus* workis, is not worth a scho : 
Then sit he down, and write in his dotage, 
That women cannot keep their mamag^.'* 
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And also : 

* For trasteth well it is an impossible 
That any clerk shall speke good of wives. 
But if it be of holy seintes* lives, 

He of none other wives ne'er the mo, 
"Who peynted theleoun, tell me, who?* 

This must all refer to Chaucer ; the * seintes* lives ' is c 
elusive. Is it possible that this prologue, which, with 
without its tale, was circulated as a separate work, can 
the book of Leo^ spoken of at the end of the Parsoks T* 
because in it the women give an account of themselves ? 
any case this prologue is the key to much of Chaucer's 1 
This, however, can only be developed in a monograph, 
must pass on. The Wife is made to believe, after her woma 
fashion, in astrology ; but only by way of ironical express 
of the weakness of woman's intellect. In this tale, by-the- 
we have the first mention of miracle plays by our auth 
they are again alluded to in the Miller's Tale and prolog 
In this wife's Tale and prologue we have also the commen 
ment of the satire on the religious orders, which is hencefo 
never dropped, but goes on increasing to the end of t 
series. The Limiter, the Sumner, the Pardoner, all come 
for some touches. The Wife's statement of the Limiter— 

' In every bush, and under every tree, 
There is none other incubus than he,' 

is followed up by the Merchant's irony : 

* And followed aye his bodily delight 
On women there as was his appetite, 
As done these fooles that been secular.' 

And again : 

* He which hath no wife I hold him shent. 
He liveth helpless, and is all desolate. 

I speak of folk in secular estate.' 

And so in other passages. 

The satirical allusion to *old widows,' the obedience '< 
wives merely of courtesy, the 'knowing where the shoe pindM 
the mention of 'fayery,' connect this tale with the Wifii 
the one hand ; while the whole conduct of the story, ll 
' rising before prime,' and many small coincidences in ll 
guage, link it to the Shipman on the other. 

Of the ShipmatCs Tale I have already treated. I b 
oidy to notice^ in confirmaUoii) tVi^l \t \s impossible thai 
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wdd liava been written before the Prions^. Chaucer 
Wst therefore have prefixed it to her group, a method of 
roceduTe which he never adopted in any other instance. I 
unk that when he determined not to write a return journey, 
le stuck the Prioress' prologue to the end of this story, and 
KC them in their present position. 

bHh|J/iV/er and "Ax. Reeve need not detain us here — they 
^^I^BFC in their place. Tlie Miller not only satirises 
^^^■f, but mentions the ' astrolabie,' which instrument 
^^^B was certainly now studying (1339-90), in prepara- 
^^^piiis treatise on it in 1391. The satire on the clergy 
^^^MWs more developed. Absolon, the parish clerk, and 
^^^■■g in minor orders, has by no means a digniiicd part 
^^Hgd him, and the miller's wife is the daughter of a par- 
^^IP nus^ however, notice here a trait which seems to 
^^^nonfirm the traditional date of Chaucer's birth in 1338. 
^^^B&er's daughter is twenty years old, and the infant in 
^^Hule only a few months. The girl in Boccaccio's story 
^^Hen or sixteen. Why did Chaucer adopt the number 
^^Brf I think because the ditference of age between his 
^^^BiSdreD was the same as that between the miller's. If 
^^Hnitional dates are true, Chaucer was married in 136CL 
^^^b son Thomas was bom in 1361. Lewis's birth is fixed 
^flff'by the address to htm in the Astrolabie. They, like 
*w miller's children, are Just twenty years apart- He could 
Ijiiis appeal to a known fact in answer to the palpable objec- 
tion that the incident was improbable. In the same way I 
lake the age of the knight in the Miller's Tale (past sixty) 
^represent Chaucer's own. If horn in 1328, h6 would be 
^Jlv-two in 1390, But to give all my reasons for this would 
Kh to a too long digression. 

The tales in the remaining group are clearly linked. They 

Jeatof the errors and excellences of the clergy, the Parson 

On whom the Host smells a Lollard) being the only one 

Wlected for praise. The chief point to note for our present 

fwipose is the gradual introduction of the subject of preach- 

Bf in the Friar's,' Pardoner's, and Parsoiis Tales. The 

ftnloner is certainly intended for a direct contrast to the 

I fntan in this respect. They thus continue the satire in 

Ittlw preceding group on the clerics, and expand it in full 

I tietall. We should also note that the prose style of the 

I ParsOH is in rhythm, manner, and structure quite other than 

I tfte Melibrxus, and that these must be separated by some 

place the Parson's Tale late — say in 1397-9 — no 

being subsequent to the Astrolabie, Uie style oC^ 
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which is intennediate between that of the Mdib<£us and that 
of the Parson. 

The colleciion of fales or tragedies called the Mon^x Tah 
was manifestly meant to be a pendant lo ihc Legend of Com 
Women, bearing the same relation to Boccaccio's De Casiita 
Vr'rorum Illustrium that the Good Women does to his Dt 
Claris MulUribtis. Both collections were probably begurt 
about 1382-3, though this one was not finished til! after thO 
Melibavs, c. 1393. With it should be compared the passage 
on fortune in this latter story (lii, 160). 

With regard to the prologues, it will suffice to say that^ 
except those to the Man of Law, CUri, and Knight, whidi 
were certainly written in 1388 with the general prologue 
they were probably composed each with the tale that follow) 
it, not, except in one or two instances, with the tale precedis^i 

For these and other more minute reasons, 1 have arrangW 
the tales in the order of my table, not that the grounds liert 
given are exhaustive, or nearly so, but that I cannot he« 
introduce more detail — there is too much already. Let ifl 
rather examine the table by a few general considerations 
and see if it wili stand testing. ™ 

1. Does it agree with my metrical rule, deduced fromU 
other works— that heroics and royal rhymes (except in ba 
lads) must not overlap in chronology? — Yes; talcs 1-4 are it 
rhyme-royal, and no others are so. 

2. Does it classify the tales as to subject-matter — ^for W 
one can read Chaucer carefully without seeing that hi 
satiric, humorous, and serious poems fall into such distiot 
groups that they must have been written at different ^ocht 
— Yes; tales 1-7 are serious; 8-?i are humorous (satiriMflj 
married life); 22 and 24 are satiric (treating of the clergy). 

3. Does there exist a development of dramatic power (fi 
well named by Mr Hales 'power of characlerisation'J inou" 
order of the tales f — Certainly, with nearly the same division 
as those of subject-matter. It is singular, but very char^ 
teristic of Chaucer, that these divisions are separated Ir^ 
unfinished tales — the Squires ending the serious, and tli 
Cooks the humorous di\-ision. Just in the same waydl 
unfinished Annehda and ArHlt and the unfinished Leglli 
of Good Woiiun bring lo a close sub-periods of this wo£ 

4. Are there overiappings of secondary import conne 
these groups? — Yes; faery and magic extend throi^h 
7-11, connecting the two first groups; and satire gl 
clergy begins incidentally in 1 1, and goes 

the end, connecting the two \»s\. grOB.^. 
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5. It is very noticeable that all the tales, from 14, to 20 
(except 19, which may have been enlarged from an earlier 
sketch — I think it was), have their scene laid in our own 
country, even wherp it is not so in the original tales imitated 
by Chaucer. None of the others have, but 12 and 13, the next 
preceding, have their scene in accessible countries and recent 
times. All before and after these belong in time and space 
'o the distant and the fabulous. 

1 feel, then, tolerably confident, on all grounds, that wehave 
here the true order of composition. That most of the tales 
were written before 1393 I feel sure, for this among many 
reasons : There are versions of the Man 0/ Law's, the fVt/e 
of Bath's, and the Doctor's Tales in Dower's Confessia 
Amantis. The notion that Chaucer took these tales from 
Cower is to me incredible. It is not Chaucer that addresses 
Gower as his master, but the converse. 

Nor can 1 accept the hypothesis that Chaucer, in 1400, died 
at the age of sixty or younger. The many allusions to his 
old age in his pitems, as early, at any rate, as 1382, when he 
would on that hypolhesis be only forty-two years old, would 
for outweigh all adverse considerations werf there no evi- 
dence adducihle of other kinds. 

Note. — In this chapter Mr BradshaVs groups are strictly 
adhered to with one exception.* The Nun's Priests Tale 
is looked on as an earlier written tale, without prologue, 
alterwards picked up by Chaucer, and connected with the 
Monies Tale by the prologue. Should, however, the Nuris 
PrUsfs Tale be regarded as inseparably linked with the 
Monies, the following alternative arrangement is quite pos- 




10. Wife of Bath. 
I'll. SirThopas. 

I 13. Monk. 

L 14. Nun's Priest. 

15. Merchant. 

16. Shipman and Wife of Bath's 



4 



test following in order as given in the table. In 
5 the Envoy d Bukton and A.B.C. would probably 
ith the Mottffs Tale, date 1389-90. But on the 
present I prefer the arrangement in the text. 

■S^^mm'tpodOm I have e^ptotaca in feitte<^ 




TALES' SHOULD BE ARRANGED. 

I NOW give a brief statement of this final problem, and 

solution which, it is hoped, will be more satisfactory tbt 
any as yet proposed. The utmost conciseness will be a 
tempted that is consistent with clearness, because very ft 
details are already accessible in the valuable publications 
the Chaucer Society. 

The annexed table gives all the evidence we have on ll 
matter— namely, the order of the tales in the ordinary ei 
tions, the names of the tellers of them, the groups into whit 
they are divisible, and the marks of place and time contaiiu 
in the tales or the prologues to thera. The links connectit 
the tales within each group are not noted here, as N 
Bradshaw has conclusively shown that the tales are nece 
sarily to be divided into the nine groups here given. 1 
the same investigator we owe the settlement of the ordeii 
the five groups headed G., which are fixed by geographic 
considerations. 1 may mention that many years ago 1 ■ 
tempted to solve this problem, and got as far as the divisis 
into groups, but not seeing Mr Bradshaw's point that G. 
group had got shifted from its place between G. i and G. , 
because Rochester lies between Deptford and Sittingboutn 
1 threw aside the whole investigation as unprofitable. 

I should also state that all references are made to voho 
and page of Bell's edition (eight vols.) as most convenient) 
the whole to the student, and that in the quotations, nan 
etc, the spelling is modernised, so far as metre will ptq 
(as in Cowden Clarke's Riches of Chaucer), wherever ^^ 
seme only of the passage is the question in hand ; but in 
any critical question is involved, the antique spclU 
preserved. This seems the best course, until the t 
accurately settled. 
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Table. 



Prologne. 

(South wark.) 

Group G. I. 

1. Knight's Talc 

2. Millers. 

(Deptford, past prime.) 

3. Reeve's. 

4. Cook's. 

Group O. 3. 

5. Man of Law's. 

(10 A. M.) 

Group G. 3. 

6. Wife of Bath's. 

(Before Sittingboome.) 

7. Friar's. 

8. Summoner's. 

(Almost at town = Sitting- 
bourne.) 

Appendix to Group G. 3. 

9w Clerk's. 
la Merchant's. 

(With reference to Wife 
of Bath's Tale.) 



Group O. 2. 

11. Squire's. 

(Prime. ? 6 A.M.) 

12. Franklin's. 

Group G. 4. 

13. Second Nun's. 

(Boughton-under-Bla. ) 

14. Canon's Yeoman's. 

Group O. I. 

15. Doctor's. 

(Before noon. — Fur nival, ) 

16. Pardoner's. 

Group G. 2. 

17. Shipman's. 

18. Prioress*. 

19. Sir Thopas. 

20. Meliboeus. 

21. Monk's. 

(Rochester.) 

22. Nun's Priest's. 

Group G. 5. 

23. Manciple. 

(Bob-up-and-down. ) 

24. Parson's. 

(4 P.M. Canterbury.) 



). 



Of the twenty-four tales it will be seen at once that the 
mere geographical order of the towns — Deptford, Dartford, 
Rochester, Sittingboume, Canterbury — fixes absolutely the 
arrangement of seventeen contained in groups marked G. i, 
G. 2y G. 3, G. 4, G. 5, and the reasons given for the position 
irf the CUrJ^s and MerchanVs Tales as following G. 3 in the 
Temporary Preface issued by the Chaucer Society are also 
^qoite satisfactory. We have then nineteen tales fixed in 
position, and fiv^ in the three groups marked O. i, 0. 2, 0. 3, 
unfixed and movable. On the positions assigned to these the 
^present papjer is written. 

Mr Fumival's scheme places O. 3 between G. i and G. 3, 
0. 2 between G. 3 and G. 4, and O. i betYreen 0« i ^ccA Q>. '>^. 
yiy w^iaiane places O.i between G.l aadG,2,0.i^xA^>'^ 
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between G. 2 and G. 3. The amount of alteration is prec 
the same in each case. The decision between the sch 
must depend solely on the internal probability of the < 
ultimately attained. Compare then : 



Mr Furnival's Scheme. 


My Scheme. 


First Day, (4 Tales.) 


First Day, (12 Tales.) 


Knight 


Knight. ) 


Miller. 


Miller. ( Before 


Reeve. 


Reeve. I 10 A. M. 


Cook. 


Cook. ) 




Doctor. 


Second Day, (7 Tales.) 


Pardoner. 


Man of Law. 


Shipman. 


Shipman. 


Prioress. 


Prioress. 


Sir Tbopas. 


Sir Thopaa, 


Meliboeus. 


MeUboeus. 


Monk. 


Monk. 


Nun's Priest 


Nun's Priest. 






Second Day, (12 Tales.) 


Third Day, (7 Tales.) 


Squire. \ 


Doctor. 


Franklin. f Befc 


Pardoner. 


Man of T.aw. 1 10 A 


Wife of Bath. 


Wife of Bath. ) 


Friar, 


Friar. 


Summoner. 


Summoner. 


Clerk. 


Clerk. 


Merchant 


Merchant. 




Second Nun. 


Fourth Day. (6 Tales.) 


Canon's Yeoman. 


Squire. 
Franklin. 


Manciple. 
Parson. 


Second Nun. 




Canon's Yeoman. 




Manciple. 




Parson. 





Now consider these arguments : 

1. The tales are equally divided between the days in 
scheme ; in the other, there are four in the first day, s 
in the second, nearly twice as many. 

2. The journeys of fifteen miles a day are too short 
instance of King John, adduced in their favour, tells ag: 

the hypothesis. He traveWedVd^ fL&een miles q/iter ^ 
The pi^riiDS were on the roaditoia^T\TCL^\Aicraat^^L^^ 
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■th day to accomplish ten miles ! On the two days* 
■ney scheme thej' have from six A.M. to four p.m. to do' 
ly miles in; their rate of travelling on the Canterbury 
1 (a good Roman one) would be five to six miles per hour, 
ihey did not often trot, but pace or amble for the most 
:. They would thus get four hours for stoppage on the 
1, for breakfast, dinner, etc., and six hours for actual 
ng. 

It is improbable that the pilgrims should start at prime 
the first and fourth days, but not till ten A.m. or Ihere- 
Lits on the second and third. It is much more likely 
. the only two mentions of 'prime' in the prologues 
aid indicate the only two startitigs for a two days' 

. In all cases of emendation it is incumbent on us to 
w how the error we emend may have arisen; and even 
3ises where the emendation is certain this is advisable — 
ch more where conjecture enters largely. Now, curiously 
nigh, in these groups of tales the G. groups, from G. a to 
4, contain no notes of time; the O. groups contain no notes 
^ace. But it is in these groups (tales ^-zz) that displace- 
tit has arisen. No one doubts the position of groups G. I 
1 G. S- Now, on this I base my explanation. Taking my 
er of the tales as the original one, we can easily sec how 
tales became confused. Suppose them wriiten at ditferi 
times and arranged in groups labelled thus : 



'2V 



Greiifi I. Tales 1-4. G. t {firimt lo lo A. 
Group 2. Tales 15-21, O. 1, G. 2 {afur 1 
Gr^p 3. Tales 1 1, 12, O. 2 f^prime lo ic 
Group 4. Tales 5-10, O. 3, G. 3 (after l( 
Croups. Tales 13, 14, G. 4. 
Croup 6. Tales 23, 24, G. 5. 



Tow, from the similarity of their endorsements, suppose 
jp 4 to have been put in the place of group 2, and group 3 
into the second day to replace group 4; and further sup- 
; group 5 to have slipped, from having no endorsement of 
1^ and the present common arrangement of the tales will 
Eu:counted for. It is true, that exactly the same amount 
lisplacement will produce Mr Fumival's scheme; but I 
tiol find any reasonable explanation for his displacement 
ing happened. 
: only now remains lo refute an objection that nva-j \i?; 

Hit may be said that groups O, \ and 0. 1 (.etvawiV* 
^ed, but [hat O. s is linked ; lliat ike Man oj Lavi* 
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' I can no thrifty tale sain,' 

And the Host says after a tale (I think the /"arifoiwr^j); 

'This wasa«n/(r lala." 

The Host also speaks of ' men of lore,' which seems to alludt 
to the Man of Law's learning. But 1 cannot see why th.« 
Doctor's and Pardoner's learning should not be alluded t« 
by the Host as probably as the Man of Law's. Their tales 
are full of it. And as .to the ' thrifty tale,' even if it is tbo 
right reading (and the Harleian MS.* is against it), it is poof 
evidence. The Man of Law may in using it be alluding to B 
tale of the previous day. ' I can tell no such tale as that y<w 
had told yesterday.' And it certainly seems to me that bis 

* 1 am a! present unable to give an opinion as (o iho rslatiW 
excellence of the Harleian and Eilesmere MSS. If the readinfc 
however, of the Harleian MS. is adopted in this passage, 'mill 
other' for 'no thrifty,' we have a clear allimon to what CbMNd 
sayi in the prologue to Sir Tkopas: 

But of a rym 1 lefocd yDreagoon.' 
The parallel passage in the Man of La^a^s prologue is : 






■h"!^!: 



This looks like one of Ihe 'inseparablE lints' that have door snclkj 
good service in this matter in the hands of Professor Ten Brink 
Mr Bradshaw. This would confirm my conjecture that the lis 
good women is meant to allude '^delings' to Chaucei. As to 
above MSS., compare carefully the following statements, both 
Mr Furaivars writings : (l) That the MSS. of the EUesmerc < 
are called by Mr Bradshaw EdUtd Texts; that the marks of 
£diad Text or Ttxt C. are, 'Gamtlyn cut onl, link after Mm- 
Ijrm cut out,' etc., etc.; and that the Harleian MS. is Tat 
(2) That the Eilesmere or A. type of MSS. is soperior to the 
or Corpus-Lansdowne type, and the better C. type, of which 
Harleian is Ihe only representative. These statements aie i 
densed (l) from Temporary Preface, p. 24 and note ; (2) from Rt 
f^eri at CAaucer, p. 10, 1 sWv bt vwj ihankf ' " 
' UJ£iVe me an explanation oi Ihem. 
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. of the tales told by Chaucer has more force ai 

imonr if introduced after Chaucer has told his t' 
fwmViT than it canhave if brought forward before Chaucer^ 
n^rmance. There is something very happy in his enum- 
lating a list of the Good Women when Chaucer has, un- 
Bown to him, been showing the company talents so different 
I the tales of .Sir Thapas and Meltbwus. 

It may be worth noticing, though I lay no stress on it, that 
Be of the spurious prologues to the Doctor's Tali is in the 
teat of Ganulyn, ajid probably by the same hand. This 
Mb as if the writer of Gamelyn meant the Doctor to follow 
\ACoek. 

\ On the whole, then, I see reason to prefer a two days' 
DTaugement to a four days'. I would tate the Pilgrims to 
Oaitford before dinner, and let them sleep at Rochester; 
Iks to Sittingboume or Ospringe to dinner, and to Canter- 
Iwythe same day. This leaves everything in the arrange- 
nient probable and symmetrical, &nd with unlinked pauses, 
In which the Plowmaris^ the Knight's Veo/nan'i, and any 
Mher tales yet unwritten, might have been inserted ; for in- 
Mflce, after the Corfj Tale or the Pardoner's. But 
sJlkough I feel strongly that this is the right order of the 
lilej, I am bound to acknowledge that 1 could not have 
*nived at it without Mt BradshaVs note as to the geogra- 
pliical eridence. When first I separated the tales into the 
tfee groups, not having taken into account the improbability 
of the return journey entering into Chaucer's work before he 
Anisbed the first one, 1 threw the whole thing aside as hope^ 
Iwsly conAised, and only took it up again on the receipt oj^ 
Mr Fumival's kind gift of his Temporary Preface, 
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Works by Francis Th)mne, 
„ including Flawman\ 
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99 
99 



Tale, 

with additions by John 
Stowe, . 

by Thomas Speght, 



99 

9% 



by John Urry, 
Canterbury Tales^ 



TYoylus and Cryseyde^ 



99 
If 



Assembly ofFawls^ 
Book ofFame^ • 



99 



Thomas Godfray, • 1532. F. I. 

John Keynes, . . 1542. F. 2. 

Adam Islip for Geo. ) 

Bishop and John> 1598. F. 4. 



Wight, 
Adam Islip, 



William Caxton, 

}> 
Wynken de Worde, 

>} 
Richard Pynson, 






)i 



W. Caxton, 
W. de Worde, 
R. Pynson, 

W. de Worde, 

W. Caxton, 
R. Pynson, 

Julianus Notarii, 



1602. F. 5. 
1687. F. 6. 
1721. F. 7. 

1475. F. u 
1481-2^ F. 2. 

1495. F.3. 
1498. F. 4. 

«. d. F. 5. 

1526. F. 6. 

«. d, F. 

1517. Q.I. 
n. d. F. 

1530. F. 

». d. F. 
1526. F. 

#». d, Q. 



► Caxton or De Worde, n, d, Q, 



Mars and Venus, . • 

Scipu^s Dream (Farlement of" 

Birds), 
Good Counsel, 
Annelyda and Arcite, 
Complaint to his Purse, . 
Envoy, .... 
With poems by Lydgate, etc., , 

Of modem editions, 

Tyrwhitt's Canterbury Tales (for essays, etc), 
Wright's ,, (for numbered lines)^ 

Bell^ ^^r^j (for notes, etc.), 
Morris's Works (for text), 

are the most useful. 

There is no space in this small work to give a satisfactory 
account of the MSS. For this see the Chaucer Society's 
publications. 



?3art M. 
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GUIDE TO SPENSER. 



INTRODUCTION. 

This Guide is published for nearly the same reasons as the 
Guide to Chaucer, There is no satisfactory compendium in 
existence of the facts connected with the works of Spenser, 
their chronological arrangement, and the critical questions 
involved in them. On the other hand, less space is needed 
than in the case of the earlier poet, for these reasons : 

1. There is an excellent cheap edition (the Globe) of 
Spenser's works, with a life of the poet by Mr Hales, which 
leaves little to be desired (except in the portions where he 
speaks of Shakespeare, which are demonstrably erroneous). 
It is only for completeness' sake that the life of Spenser is 
in this Guide touched on at all. The text in the Globe 
e<lition is admirably edited by Dr Morris, and Spenser's 
letters, etc., are given in full. 

2. Spenser's language requires no special treatment. 
Where he differs from Shakespeare in grammar and use of 
inrords, it is from introducing archaisms and other affecta- 
tions. His use of the northern dialect in the Shepherd^s 
Calendar is rather a matter for the English Dialect Society 
to examine than for a popular treatise ; and his interlarded 
Chaucerianisms can cause no difficulty that the Guide to 
Chaucer will not resolve. The glossary to the Shepherd^s 
Calendar^ and the general one in the Globe edition, are 
amply sufficient for the student. 

On the other hand, his metrical forms have never been 
sufficiently attended to as a means of chronological arrange- 
ment ; and the data for identifying the characleis \iv\.\o^\x^^^ 
in his works under pastoral names have never "b^^u taJa>3^a\.^^ 
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But I need not go into details ; the contents of the Gut 
will speak for themselves. 

I have now completed introductions to our three greatc 
poets anterior to the time of the Conmionwealth. Some 
the lesser ones still require similar elucidations, which 
hope (health and leisure permitting) to give in a fotu 
work. 



CHAPTER I. 



LIFE OF SPEM5ER. 



I EDUUND, of the ancient and honourable family of tbe 1 

I Spensers of East Lancashire, was barn in London, ia East 

Smitb-field-by-the-Tower, in IJS^; ^^^ admitted as sizar at 

Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 20lh May 1569; B.A. 16th 

January 1572-3; M-A. 6th June J 576. He there became 

acquainted with Gabriel Harvey, Edward Kirke, Thomas 

Preston, and John SliO. In 15^ were published by Van 

der Noodt, without acknowledgment, six of his Visions of 

J*etrarch, or Dreams, and fifteen sonnets from the Visions of 

Sellay, in the Theater for Worldlings; and before 1579 

Spenser wrote his Legends, Court of Cupid, English Peel, 

Sltfnber, Dying Pellican, Epithalamion Thamesis, and Stem- 

I tttata Dxdidana — now all lost. On leaving Cambridge, on 

I no good (trms with the dons, in 1576, he went to the north of 

I England, where he fell in love with Rosalinde; but before 

I 1579 ^^ ^^^ removed to London. In the latter year he pub- 

I Ijshed his Shepherd's Calendar, by the advice of Harvey, 

I wlio recommended him to Sir Philip Sidney, by whom, in turn, 

■ he -was introduced to the Earl of Leicester. He visited the 

Iseat of the Sidneys at Penshurst, in Kent, and wrote some 

me& his early poems there. His pseudonym at that time was 

■tnunerito. He also stayed at Leicester House, Strand, in 

^KhTtober 1579- In '580 he had begun the Fairy Q^een, and 

^Kaisbed his Nine English Comedies. At this time be was out of 

^E^onr with Burghley, the antagonist of Leicester and Essex. 

^mi July 1580 he went to Ireland, his home for the rest of his 

HBfe, as secretary to Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, Lord Lieu- 

^Eenant of Ireland. 

H^ On 27ih June 1586, according to Dr Birch, he received a 
Hgranl* from Queen Elizabeth of 3028 acres in County Cw^ ' 
Btaken from the forfeited lands of the Earl of Desmond. WS^k 

B " But the eitani granl is dated aCtli OcWbei ^S^l^^^^l 
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probably made the acquaintance of Sir Walter Raid 
Dublin about this time. In i <;Si he received a lease C 
lands and abbey of Enniscorthy, in Wexford County 
was appointed Clerk of Degrees and Recognisances ii 
Irish Court of Chancery, which of5ce he held for seven ] 
till he was made Clerk to the Council of Munster, in 
In December 1587, he parted with his Enniscorthy lea 
Richard Synot. In 1582 Lord Grey was recalled. Sp 
remained in Ireland, and did not probably leave it till 
■when he seems to have resigned his second clerkship 
visited England. During this interval (15S4-9) mui 
placed Spenser's visiting Ludovick Brisketc at his co 
near Dublin, when Spenser expounded tlie plan of his J 
Queen. He was certainly at Dublin iSth July 1586 
Octpber Sir P. Sidney died, Spenser probably left D 
in 1588, and was visited in 1589 by Sir W. Raleigh at 
colman, and, encouraged by him, published the Fairy Q 
books i-iii, 23d January 1589-90. With Raleigh he hi 
turned to England late in 1589; and in February 1 
Elirabelh conferred on him a pension of j^jo, virlualiy th 
not expressly, as poet laureate. He held this till bis d 
Before 27th December 1591, Spenser returned to Ire 
In the same y&ai his Complaiitts were published. 
printer mentions other poems, now lost-— namely, Ei 
asles, Canticum CaKticorum, A S^nigk^s Slumber, The 
of Lovers, his Purgatory, The Dying Pelican, The Hm 
the Lord, The Sacrifice of a Sinner, The Seven Psalms. 
ist January 1591,*' when Daphnaida was pubtislied, Sp< 
must have been in London, But whether the date K 
dedication of Colin Clmtfs Come Home Again to St 
Raleigh, 27th December 1 591, be a printer's error for IJi 
a disputed point. I incline to believe that 159113 the 
rect date for the dedication, but that Spenser added t 
I poem afterwards. Whichever date be right, Spenser w 
I Ireland when he wrote it. The publication of the ] 
I took place in 1595, along with that of Astra^l. 
Sorincts and Epilhalamion (entered in the Stationers' b 
19th November 1594) must have been pubLshed almost 
temporaneoualy. These concern Spenser's second low 
marriage. In his earlier time, up to 1591 {Colin C 
Spenser had celebrated Kis love forRosalinde; but she di 
encourage him. He married his second love, Elizabw 
' *n St Bamabas's Day 1594. 

WS9^, Spenser makes JaDoary his £rst month. £ 
■•" ^e Shepherd's CaXtniar. ^^J 
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I We must now recur to 1593. In that year Maurice, Lord 
I Roche, Viscount Fermoy, presented to the Lord Chancellor 
I eflreland three petitions—two against 'one Edmund Spenser, 
I imdeman,' one against Joan Ny Callaghan, as acting 'by 
I iDpportation and maintenance of Edmund Spenser, genlle- 
I too, a heavy adversary unlo your suppliant.' The first 

Edtion ran thus : ' Where one Edmund Spenser, gentlenuan, 
ih lately exhibited suit against your suppliant (dt three 
ploiighlands, parcels of Shanballymore (your suppliant's in- 
Mtitance), before the Vice-President and Council of Mun- 
Her, which land hath been heretofore decreed for your sup- 
pliant against the said Spenser and others, under whom he 
Bnveyed; and nevertheless for that the said Spenser, being 
Clerk of the Council in the said province, and did assign his 
'" B unto one Nicholas Curteys, among oibcr agreements, 
covenant that during his life he should be free in the 
laid office for his causes, by occasion of which immunity he 
imh multiply suits against your suppliant in the said pro- 
TOic^ upon pretended title of others,' etc. And the third 
pelition thus : ' Edmund Spenser of Kilcolman, gentleman, 
Wb entered into three ploughlands, parcel of Ballingcrath, 
9)d disseised your suppliant thereof, and continueth by 
tonnlenance and greatness the possession thereof, and maketh 
pat waste of the wood of the said land, and converteth a 
ireat deal of com growing thereupon to his proper use, to 
lie damage of the complainant of ^200 sterling. Where- 
wito the said Edmund Spenser appearing in person had 
KTeral days prefixed unto him peremptorily to answer, which 
beneglecied todo." 

After a day of grace given, on 12th February 1594. Lord 
Roche was decreed possession. Spenser was not then, nor 
Wi his memory afterwards, popular at Kilcolman. 

At ihe end of 159; Spenser and his wife probably came lo 
England, and stayed there till 1597. In September i;96he 
Ws living at Greenwich. Soon after his comingfrom Ireland, 
tti aoth January 1596, the second part of the Fairy Queen 
(books iv-vi) was entered for publication, and during the 
tame year he wrote his Hymns la Heavenly Love and Seauty, 
Ind the Prolkalamion. 

On ijlh November 1596, Robert Bowes, English ambas- 
Bldar in Scotland, wrote to Lord Burghley from Ediobuigh, 
stating the great offence of King James at parts of the Fairy 
"—en alluding to him and his mother (as Duessa). And in a 
•J from George Nicolson to Sir Robert Cecil, dated Edia- 
jfeajti February 1597-8, it is slaied ftiSfWaiOit " ' 
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an Irishman, was answering Spenser's book, whereat the kin 
was ofTended. 

In 1597 he was in Ireland, and in September 1598 Qum 
EUzabelh wrote to the Irish government recommendiiig hil 
to be Sheriff of Cork. In the next month Tyrone's rebellia 
broke out, and Spenser fled from Kilcolman with his famih 
leaving one child behind. The rebels burned his house wil 
this child in it, and Spenser died, in great distress, in England 
t6th January 1598-9. His surviving sons were named Sylvani 
and Peregrine. A monument was erected to him rn Wea 
minster Abbey some twenty years after by the Countess 
Dorset His widow married Roger Seckerstone before i6cj 
He lies near Chaucer in Westminster Abbey — a great poet K 
a greater. But no other of his predecessors can be compar^l 
with him. The student of English literature even now, alh< 
all the laborious investigations of the present time, finds tf 
maker of considerable importance anterior to Spenser excel 
Chaucer, and his contemporary the author of Piirs thi Pla» 
man. The subjoined tables will be useful for reference. 

R SFENSEr'S BlOGttAPHy. I 

I I. 160$. CainJai on the Monuments of w«tmin5terAhbey. ! 

) a i6i9'io.* Drummoncl's account of Jonson's Conversalion*. 

I 3. 1628. CamAen's ffistmy 0/ Quan EliiaMh. 

\ 4. 1633. Sir James Ware's prefnce to Spenser's .Sfailf o/"/«fto» 

t ,5. 1662. Fuller's tVorlkits ofEa^and. 

po. 1675. Edward Phillips' Thiatrttm Pottarum AngUcfrum. 

■ ?■ '^79' ^'' prefixed to Spenser's works. 

|<8. 1687. WmstanJey'i Znw 0/ tic most Famaui Engiiii FbUl. 



ml. Birthplace and family — Prolhaiamiim, si 



i^'^ 



i Tall! (A.) Afidopetnus ! (c.) Tears ef lAe Muses. 
r.4. The same— Co«n Ciout, ]. 535, etc 

5. Early \\fe-~SAfpAtrd' i Calendar, ecL 

6. Cambridge^/iuyy Queen, book iv, c . „_._ 

7. Rosalinde— E. K[irkejs glosses on ShephenCs CaltU^ 
eclogues i, iv, vi, li, lii, and the eclogues themselves. 

8. Fairy Qaien, book vi, canto vii, stanza 35, etc (Mimbelfc 
Eosalinde). and canto i, stanza 2;, etc. (Elizabedi). 

9. Rosalinde— Co/in Cloul, 1. 898 to end. 
10. Enemies at Court— Dedication to CoffnC^flnf; KuiHso/TtK 

SB 6$, etc; Fniry Quern, book vi, canto lui, wansft."" 
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1 1. Gratitude to LorJ Grey — Sonne! to Lord Grey prefixed tl 

12. Ireland — Sonnet to Earl of Ossory prefixed to FaiTy Qutn 
■3. Kilcolman — Fairy Qtuen, book iv, canto xi, slaniias 40-44. 

14. Kilcolman — fairy Queen, book vii, canto vi, stanzas 36-37. 

15. Raleigh's visit— Ca/iH C/ouf. 1. 57, etc. 

16. Sidney — Rtdm of Time, and Astrophel. 



London,. . . tsSg-gt, , 
Kilcotman, . 1591-9SL 

Greenwich & London, lS9S-9n 
Kilcolman, . . - - - - 
London, 



Catntnidge, . . 1569-76. 

Lancashire, . . 1577-7S. 

I'enshnrsi and London, 157S-S0. 

Dublin, . , . i58o-8a 

Kilcobnan, . . 15SS-S9. 

Since this chapter was set up in type, I have, I believe, 
Ascovered the real name of Rosalinde. E. K. says of her: 
'He (Spenser) calleth Rosalinde the widow's daughter of the 
?len, diat is, of a country hamlet or borough, which, I think, 
" rather said to colour or conceal the person, than simply 
^ken I for it is well known, even in spite of Colin and 
flobbinol, that she is a gentlewoman of no mean house, nor 
ffldowed with any vulgar and common gifts both of nature 
nanners.' Drayton, in his ninth eclogue, says : ~ 

' Here might you many a shepherdesB have seen, 

Of which no place as CotswoM such doth yield. 
Same o/it native, sorne fiji love, I ween. 

Thither were cOine from many 1 fertile field. 
There *as tie ■widow's daughkr <!fthe gten. 

Dear Rosalynd^ that scarcely brookl compare, 
The moorland maiden, so admired of men ; 

Bright goldy looks, and FhilUda the iait. ' 

As the HatiTics are first mentioned, Rogalynde is probably 

"le of them, In this case the glen must be the Vale of 

I Evesham, and in that vale we must look for her family. 

But Camden mentions only one family in this vale, that of 

Ihe Dinkies of Charleton. But E, K. again tells us that the 

nsine Rosalinde ' being well ordered, will bewray the very 

I name of his (Spenser's) love and mistress.' Now Rosalinde 

siagrammatised is Rosa Dinle, or, if spelt Rosalynde, and 

I ibe^ taken as two i's, Rosa Dinlei, the very name of this 

I fioiily. There can be little doubt that we have here the 

' ■ nof a riddle that has punlcd alllhecoTOro.^«.\a\^ii' 

■s of EJi^abethan litctaWte. 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY, ETC., OF SPENSER'S WORKS. 

Spenser's works naturally fall into the following divisions : 

1. Poems written before 1579. 

2. Shepherd's Calendar. 

3. Poems written in London, I589-9I, ' -^ 
4- » }> Ireland, 159 i-S* 

5. ,t ,* London, 1596. 

6. Fairy Queen. 

7. State of Ireland. 

I shall take them in chronological order, according to th 
following table : 



>► 



Name of Poem. 



Visions of Bellay (first form), 

,, „ (second form), 

Visions of Petrarch, . 

Ruins of Rome, from Bellay, . 4 

Virgil's Gnat, . 

Mother Hubbard's Tale, . 

Two Hymns in Honour of Love) 
and Beauty, . . . .j 

Shepherd's Calendar, 

Visions of the World's Vanity. 

Ruins of Time, . 

Muiopotmos, . . 

Tears of the Muses, . 

Daphnaida, 

Astrophel, ... 

Colin Clout's Come Home Again, 
(Amoretti, .... 
4 Epithalamion, . • 

Four Hymns : Heavenly Love ) 
and Beauty ) 

Prothalamion, . •....• 

Fairy Queen, cantos i-iii, 
•, >* iv-vi. 

View of the State of Ireland, 




Blank verse. 

Sonnets 1-15 A, 

Sonnets 1-6 A, 7 B, 

Sonnets 1-32 and > 

Tenvoy A, / 

Ottava rima. 

Heroic couplets. 

Rhyme-royal A, 

Various, 

Sonnets B, 

Rhyme-royal A, 

Ottava nma. 

Six-line heroics. 

Rhyme-royal B, 

Six-line heroics. 

Elegiacs, 

Sonnets B, 

Stanza A, 

Rhyme-royal A, 

Stanza B, 

Spenserian and 

sonnets B prefixedj 

Prose, 



Date oC 
Writing-. 



Date of 
Publication 



c. X569L 


1569. 


c. i569-7Sfe. 
c. X569. 


1569 & 1597 


c. 1569-79. 


«S9«- 


c. 1572-6. 


X59»- 


c, 1576-7. 


X591. 


c. 1577. 


tS96^ 


1 577-8. 


«579. 


c. 1589. 


1591. • 


c. 1589-90W 


»59>- 


c. 1589-90. 


X590-1. 


C.1590. 


XS9I. 


X590. 


X59X. 


c. 1591. 


X595. 


1591-4. 


1595. 


1592-4- 


>595' 


1594-5. 


1596. 


1596. 


X596. 


, '596. 


1596. 


f 1580-89. 


1590. 


J 159I-5. 


X596. 


1596. 


»<533. 



r 



. Visiom of Bdlay, 
% were originally written in blank verse, and published 
Tkeaterfor Worldlings, as 'devised by S, John van 
jdt,' 2501 May 1 569, They were afterwards rewritten 
et form, and published in the Complaints as Spenser's 
The blank-verse series contains four from the 
ion (beast, woman, white horse, and New Jerusalem) 
I not in the sonnet series, and conversely there are 
the sonnet series (wolf, river, vessel, and city) not in 
ik-verse series. They have no dedication prefixed. 

2. Visions of Petrarch. 

■ also (except the last sonnet) were published in the 
^^ IVorldlings, in the same way as the above, with- 

■ acEnowledgment of Sptenser's authorship. They 
printed, with the additional sonnet, in the Complaints, 
"e all in sonnet form. No dedication is prefixed. In 
t edition, ' formerly translated ' is added in the title. 

3. Ruiits ofRmie, by Bellay. 
series of sonnets is clearly of about the same date as 
:eding. It was publishea in the Complaints in 1591, 
dedication. From the style ofthe translation and the 
hip of the original, I infer a close connection in time 
action with the second form of the Visions of Bellay. 
i can be little doubt that all the preceding sonnets 
one) were written during Spensers undergraduate- 
69-72, The one exception (the last in the Petrarch 
vas probably added on the repubhcation of 1591. It 
noticeable that these early sonnets differ in form &om 
iser's later ones. They are written in three independ- 
trains and a couplet (rhyme formula, ababcdcdefefgg) j 
Iter ones the quatrains are interlinked in the rhyming, 
[ir formula is ahabbcbccdcdee. This is an important 
connection with the theory of metrical tests. The 
ler sonnet of the earlier form by Spenser is that on 
tory of George Castriot. 1 do not know its dale, but 
k was published in 1562. In 1586 we find in the 

C, Harvey, that Spenser bad abandoned this and 

1 the later form. 

4. VirgiCs Cnai. 
hesitation in placing this ori\^ w\vct WMv^MXoVk I 
■" ■ date. It is staled in \\ie ^^i^^ ttotwift ^ 



M»hesi 



^ that 
m Piers 
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the Camplainh, to have been 'long since dedicated to tl 
Earl of Leicester, since deceased.' This requires an eai 
dale, and most poets begin by translations. The metre 
oilaiia rima. Date, area 1^72-6, 

5, Prosopopoia {Mother Hubbard's Tal^. 
This also is an early work: it is said in tlie dedication 
Lady Compton and Mounteagle, to have been composed ' « 
ihe raw conceit of my youth.' The general tone of the poeJ 
is so like in feeling to that shown by Harvey's letters to htk-V 
been entertained by Spenser on his leaving the univ 
that I should date it soon after that event, e. 1577; 
case later than 15S0. Compare 1. 665 : 

' As if he were some great Magnifici^' 
with Harvey's letter, 7th April 15S0: 

' For life MagmScoes not b beck but glorious in show.' 
The metre is heroic couplet. The style is imitated froo 
Chaucer (Tityrus). 

6. T1V0 Hymns in Honour of Love and Beauty. 
These two hymns are stated in the dedication to have beeS 
composed 'in the greener times of my youth.' Many ci^ie* 
of them were scattered abroad, but they were not publisberf 
till 1596. We shall have to recur to them under that dBle- 
They can hardly have been written except at the comroeDBV- 
mem of Spense^s passion for Rosalinda in 1577-8. Thereir^ 
allusions to her in the later stanzas of the Btauty. "" ■"" 
is rhyme-royal or Chaucerian slania. 

7. Shep}ierifs Calendar, 
This is, next to the Fairy Queen, the most important wwl^ 
of Spenser's in a critical and biographical point of via''* 
though hi from being so important, aesthetically, as otbtf' 
poems — for instance, the i'^fWaAwiiow. It was written in ibtf' 
north, iS7?-8, published in 1579, dedicated to Master Ph^ 
Sidney, with sue triplets of eight-syllable lines by ImmetHv 
(Spenser), an address to G. Harvey, argument and gloss \lf 

E. K[irke], and an epilogue by Spenser in si 

iambic couplets (Drayton's metre), from which . . 

that it is meant as an imitation partly of Chaucer, partly ■_ 

J'iffs the Plowman. It is made up of twelve edoguQ 

""" for each month, bepnniiij Viih iMViaiY. All "' — ■■ ' ^ 

" names introduced in k urvdov&\e4\-i 'taAc 
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persons. Some of them are certainly identified ; otliers are 
yet unknown. As an aid for the student who cares ic 
investigate these neglected but unjustly-despised questions, 
1 append tables showing the connections between the per 
sonages mentioned in the poem. In the first of these the 
symbol + shows that the character opposite to whose name 
« is placed, is one of the speakers in the ecli^ue, indicated 
tiy the number vertically above the +. The symbol x, in 
Ii« manner, shows that the personage is mentioned in the 
cdague. The last column gives the historical person wit] 
whoffl the character has been identified. 
. The next table gives, in the first column, the names of the 
interlocutors in the eclogues, and opposite each name in 
the second column are given the names of all the othe 
interlocutors with whom he converses in any eclogue. Thi 
'^ an important aid in identification; thus, for instance. In 
tfyingtci find out who Thenot is, we must notice that he i 
a friend of Colin (Spenser), Hobbinol (Harvey), Cuddie, etc 

The next table gives the results of the second in one 

diagrammatic view, a line ( -) between any two character 

Effing that these two converse together in some eclogue 
or eclogues. 

Finally, in the fourth table, I give a classification at once 
for metre and subject of the eclogues, indicating the orde 
in which, I think, they can be best critically studied. 


^ 




Szi. 


Numbrr at Eclogue. 


^^^ 


1 
1-1 






+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 

p. 


+- 
+ 


+ 

+ 


s 

+ 
+ 

+ 


".■ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Ciaucer, - 
Lyly. 

Elmon [Aylnicr). 
GrindoL 

Elinlwf. Dudley 
Rohcn. E»rl of 




B^^B_ _B 
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Name of Character. 

Colin, . 

Hobbinol, 

Thenot, 

Diggon Davy, 

Piers, . 

Cuddie, 

Perigot 

Willie, 

Tbomalin, 

Morell, 

Palinode 



Im et l oc uto ts with that duuacfcer in iSbm 
SAgfkerd's Caietuiar, 

Hobbinol, Thenot 

Colin, Thenot, Diggon Davy. 

Colin, Hobbinol, Piers, Cuddie, Peng 

Hobbinol. 

Thenot, Cuddie, Palinode. 

Piers, Thenot, Perigot, Willie. 

Cuddie, Willie, Thomalin. 

Cuddie, Perigot. 

Perigot, MorelL 

Thomalin. 

Piers. 



I 



Palinode. 



Thenot- 



Colin. 

I 



-HobbinoL 

_ I 



I 



...I 



Willie. Thomalin. 
I 

Morell. 



I 



Piers. Cuddie. Perigot. Diggon. 



Subject. 



Contempt of Poetry, 
Praise of Elizabeth, 
Death of Dido, . 

RosaIinde*s Cruelty, 

Shepherd's Contest, 

Bad Pastors, 

Priest's Deceit, . 
Reverence for Age, 
Thomalin's Love, 



No. 

of 

Eclo. 



xo 

A\ 

6 

a 

u 

5 

3 

3 



I 

1 



Line-Mbtrb. 



Kind of 
Foot. 



No. of 
Feet. 



5 
5 



Stanza-Met^ 



No. of 
Lines. 



6 

4 



\ and complex Stanzas. 
5 8 

5 6 



Rhynrra 
ForroL^ 



abbaba. 
abab,bct9>^ 

ababbab^ 
ababcc. 



The same, and Ballad, and Sextali 

4 



4>3>4*3 

4 

4*4i3i4>4>3 



3 

6 



abab. 
aabccb. 



I have not ventured to put in the table, but yet siii 
provisionaHQY, the following additional identifications : 
/. Piers and Palinode.,— PVexs ijetcf^ 1 take *< 
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William Percy, author of Soiimls to Calia. Tiic Percies of 
orthumberland had recently adopted the Protestant faith, 
ence the fitness of William Percy for the discussion in the 
th eclogue. 

Palinode was probably Henry Constable, the only Roman 
atholic poet of the time at all likely to be introduced into 
pastoral. He was B.A. 1579, expatriated, and on his return 
^prisoned on account of his religion, and not released till 
i«4. 

a. Thomalin. — The good, unambitious shepherd (pastor, 
Srgyman) f take to be Thomas Preston, Fellow of King's 
»l!ege,arterwards Master ofTrinityHall,author of Camij'ji 
leston was a friend of Spenser's, as we know from his 
Spondence with G. Harvey. 

3. DiGGON Davy (Dickon Davy), I would surest, 
somas Churchyard, who wrote Davy Dickar's Dream, ii 
Ci!. Diggon had driven his sheep, in hope of gain, into a 
!" country, and Churchyard had long ' trailed a pike ' abroad. 
In reading this poem care must be taken to distinguish 
e northern dialect, affected in many parts of it, from the 
1. forms adopted by Spenser from Chaucer in his Fairy 
V^en and many of the minor poems. The form of the 
Htoral is due to the influence that Guarini and Tasso were 
that date exercising on the English poets. The eclogues 
sre much admired and praised, notably by Abraham 
'aunce, Philip Sidney, Francis Meres, and Michael Drayton. 
le double meaning of shepherd (sometimes poet, some- 
Oes clergyman) should be noted. The follower of the 
>od Shepherd takes his name from his employment, ju3t 
! in Fletcher's Piscatory Eclogues, so often misunderstood, 
t £sher for souls does. 

a. Visions o/tfu IVcrWs Vanity. 
iVe now come to a group of poems distinctly writte 
airy of those which Spenser in his earliest time had tr 
&<l They may be arranged thus, in parallel columns 

^isuma ofWorld'a Vanity. I Visions of j r^Ji""'^ 
te.i^™'- Ruin, of rU. ^' 

fl«e Visions of the World's Vanity wen; published in the 
^^ai/i/s, I59r, without dedication. Thc;j sho\i\i>3ft -ic-asi. 
" " ■ I with the earliei Vtiions. "^ 



m 






as 



tirat 1589- 






in Uie setv — 

"8°?«^S"« °< Willy, ""'VrV' "lJ~Se.»ri'»;$ 

Siliwedia "-^"^in the t'l^^^j^ypbues '" ^'fodgtfs . 
Sis dratnalK «"' slurobermg^^ ^ijle to,.*rSs » 



12. Dafiknaida. 
' Wteilier this poem should precede or follow Astrophd is 
disputed. In my opinion it comes first, I take the date in 
flie dedication (to Helena, Marquesse of Northampton) to 
IMM 1st January 1591, not 1592, as I think Spenser made 
jMuaiy, and not Easter, the beginning of his year (see the 
»^unient to the Shepherd's Calendar, by E. Kirke), The 
P«ni is an elegy on the death of Douglas Howard, daughter 
rf Henty, Lord Howard, wife of Arthur Gorges (Alcyon^ 
The metre is a modification of the Chaucerian stanza, wind 
A]nae formula ababcdc, v| 

13. Aslrophel, t 

PnWished in 1595, along with other elegies on the death 
*f Sir Philip Sidney, by Mary of Pembroke, Ludowick 
Bfyskett, Matthew Roydon, and others. Probably written in 
'S91, just after Spenser's return to Ireland — certainly after 
"fe Ruins of Time (see the dedication to that poem). Astro- 
fM'l means lover of the Star, Stella (Lady Ridi), The poem 
« dedicated to the Countess of Essex. The metre is tl 
same as that of the Tears of the Musts. Mary Sidney 
m this pastoral elegy called Clorinda ; but this 
to be of ner own selection, not Spenser's. 



14. Colin Clout's Coine Home Agai, 



ney ia 1 
;;r -or ' 



Published in 159s, but dated in dedication (to Sir ... 
RaJMgh) 37 th December 1591. This has been most gratui- 
tously assumed to be a misprint. At the same time we must 
admit that in this and liie other instances of Spenser's pub- 
lishing poems some years after they were written he touched 
them up, and added to them at the time of publication (see, 
ibc instance, the final sonnet in the Visions of Petrarch, 1 1 
Itoticed above). The metre is elegiac — that is, four-line • ' 
jHanzas, of formula abab, each line bemg 5 •^^. The chief 
critical question connected with this interesting poem is the 
jfcntification of the poets adumbrated under pastoral names. 
I live therefore, as in the case of the Shepherd's Calendar, 
tmlea that will aid in this investigation, followed fay a resumS 
(f the arguments of Todd, Malone, and myself, to which 1 

~^join, as being a convenient place for it, a brief n""' ' 

lad^ alluded to in Spenser's dedications, etc. 1 
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old, ■ 

Harpalu^ C 

—tvice, and was pensioned by her. — Malone. 

Barnaby Googe was a. pensioner of the queen, a 
aged.— Torfii 

2. CoRYDON. — Abraham Fraunce was author of 1 
tRintation of Corydon for the Love af Alexis.— Malot 

3. Alcyon. — Arthur Gorges. The name is fonni 
that of Alcyone, the faithful wife of Ceyx. Ste CI 
also Spensw's Daphnaida. 

4. Palin. — An abbreviation of Palinode, one of ih 
locutors in George Peele's Eulogy on Essex. Pe 
introduced Spenser in his Arraignment of Paris as i 
love, and Hobbinot, Diggon, and Thenot as singing 
over him. — M alone. 

Thomas Chaloner is ranked with Spenser by PutI 
and highly by Meres, for pastoral poetry. — Todd. 

5. Alcon.— ^The nameof a character in the Lookti 
for London, by Thomas Lodge and Robert Greene, 
had written many short love-poems. He had writtei 
in praise of Spenser, and he did take his advice in pr 
' matter of more skill afterwards.' — Malons. 

Thomas Watson had written many madrigals, etc.- 

6. PALEMON.^Arthur Goldlng translated Ovid's 
marphoses. In book iv is the story of the change of M 
into the sea-god Palemon. Golding was sixty year 
very voluminous writer and translator; moral, and 
and ill-paid. — Malo/ie. 

Thomas Churchyard was a laborious writer, w) 
poor. — Todd. 

In Churchyard's Cherishing, 1596, he says the c^ 



This seems decisive. — Boswell. 

7. William Alabaster. 

8. Samuel Daniel. 
g. Shepherd of the Ocean. — Sir Waltf 

to^ Amvntas — Ferdinand, F.ai\ (A Q^jjj 
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Ded letter on Aeljon I have only to atM that Marcus 
!tuv ia the iiense in which the EliEabethaos used 
It of "form without matter; exemplar." 



'Is Aetion Shakespeake! 
• The passage in Spenser's Colin Cioufs Come H 



A eeoller thtphflrd 
TioscMusefullof-- 



jgh lhoufihI^» i 



^ 



^'Rs mpposed to alltide to Shakespeare by Malone, on the grounds^ 
1») That Shakespeare was called ^nlU; (a) That his muse was 
n^U of hi^ thought's inveation ; (3) That the name Shake-spear 
'^^^Unds heroically. Mr Hales has added a fourth ailment : " The 
'*Maie was adopted br its own intrinsic GtgniHcance, as Spenser in- 
terpreted it. He has in his mind the Greek ixrix; and, seeing in 
''>« risii^ Shake^eare a poet whose imagination was to soar aToit, 
'*« styled him The EagUt." To (his another argument may be 
welded : the falcon in Shakespeare's arms might be alluded to as the 
p^glcti foi 4Sgl^ were ranked as a species of the genus falcpn or 
oawk in Shakespeare's time. Thus in the translation of Pomey's 
^rtivtru in Epilemi, by A, Lovell, we find eagle, falcon, and mariin 
^^uped together under the head of Birds for Hawking; aj;d in 
Ryder's Latin DutioKarv, eagle, falcon, and merlin expressly called 
"awki ; and under Faico, hawk and falcon are given as synonynious. 
On the other hand, Todd, and after him Mr Minto, have asserted 
t^^at Action is Drajiton. In support of his claim it has been uiged 
^ia( Drayton's assumed poetical name, Rowlattd, sounds more 
"Cioically than Sbakespeaie ; and that Lodge, in 1596, a year after 
Ctfiin Clout was published, mentions Drayton, but not Shakespeare, 
Wljich would be strange if Spenser had already mentioned sJhake- 
Speare but not Drayton. To this I add, that in Drayton's Santuli, 
Pobhahed in 1594, he calls one Aa Allusion to the Eagltt. It 

'*«=pns; 

"Wbenllkc antagltll Gist faUDd my IdVc" 

^* Ihese pastoral names were often taken from the writiags of the 
Poet alluded to, Aetion may easily have originated from this sonncL 
^6^u, there is no reason why in 1595 Drayton should not have 
^'i'ten and circulated in MS. one or more of En^nd's Heroiadl 
^^itlts, published in 1598, which would account for "his heroically 
^S^uiding muse." But all this depends on the assumption that Colin 
Zf^^ '"^ written in 1594-5. If, as Professor Morley thinks (and I 
^ggp with him), the main part of it was written in t$gi, sml thi*^ 
^^^^^^as{Mut of that euly portion, thcn'ne'kMcs.wx^^' "''^ 



I, ftnil this,^ 
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, is name was written JUaritH or Sfarlin oftener tl 

'Marina. Me is calLed Atariin in Beaid's TTuatre of Gad'iju. 
fniHts, 1597; he was entered al collrge under this same nanie _ 
1580; he look his degree as Afarlyn in 1583; and is mentioned flj 
Marfyn as lale as Latham's Falconry, t6iS. By the waj. In 
mention of this book reminds me tliat 1^7 Juliana Bernereexpresdl 
calls the eagle a kind of hawk. Now that Marlyn and Ea^ 
were considered as synonjtiiDDS, tliere is proof in an allusion S 
Petow's Ncra and Lcandcr (a continuation of Mallow's). 
of Mallow : 



Then had fair bcaulj^on 
No iastanl tagUCt qiiiU rl 



:htlJHI| 

ainljallMgl^ 



i 



' <Bere Marlyn the true eaglet is distinctly contrasted with th 

so that wliether Action is Marlow or not, Martinis certainly an M„ , 

That he was a "gentle shepherd" is shown in the quotation by Dy \ 
from the New Mflamorpkooi, by I. M., 1660, where he is call^ 
"kind Kit Marlow." That Mariin, recalling the great Arthurisd 
enchanter, "sounds heroically" Li clear enough, and we know facd 
his verse was estimated as far as his plays are concerned by lJ 
allosions to his "sounding lines." It may be said that Spena 
must have cut out this notice on publishing in 1595, becatj^ 
Marlow was dead : but we do not always do all we ought \ a_J 
Spenser may have remembered to alter his verses on Ferdinasd 
I^rd Derby, the poet's patron, and fo^lten to do 50 for ■^ 
humbler Marlow. I have, I think, fairly staled above the viea 
that can be held on Mr Ilales's hypothesis, that Action m< 
taglcl, and showD that it does not follow that Action must n 
Shakespeare. I am bound now to give my own view, I bd 
that Action is not derived from der-Ar, but from airioi, as Ms 
suggested in a note. For the line — 

"And iherc, Ihough last, dm lean is AeliBn," 
requires ns Eo read jEtion* in three syllables, and not ABtion in 
I know some scansionists may deny this; but no poet will, 
ognin, who has ever seen the word Aetioa anywhere ' " 

literattu'el Is the obscure Greek painter mention . .^ 

except in classical dictionaries! Or has any author used It 
' ' caglcl T " j^tiou, on the other hand, was so common a wOf^ 
Elizabethan Latin, that it is given in the Latin dictionaries 
ichoolijoys. In Ryder's Dictumary I find "jEtion ofr-MW rt «* 
iorum, causa principium et origo— nn originally beginnitig, ercm^ 
is much more likely, then, that Malone's derivation is right, t: 
' the ingenious conjecture made by Mr Hales is. But what ' 



H sara that Spenser's system does not admit of Ae (thus fi 
d M. \ open the Glotn cdiitcu u luvlant, and Siii|-il 
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^lion meflQ as a poet's nnme ! Is nny work of Shakespeare or 
1 called aTriiw? I Ihink Ihere is. Drayloo's pastoral name 
mistress is Idea, ISia ; /Jea at tomm gua tialura fiiint 
'^mpiitr ateriium. So Drayton calls his mistress tlie eiample or 
Wtera from wiiom all other women derive their excellence by 
Wicipaling in hers. As Cooper's Thisaunts has it, under Idea, 
Fittern of all other sort or kind, as of one seal piocecdelh many 
PlintJ," But Drayton was not content with a mere allusion. Of the 
llweworks he had published before 1595, one was called Jdta, and 
Uolhei Idia'i Mirrour. What, tlien, more natural than to iodicate 
fHylDa hy j^Ition, [he synonym for Idea? I conclude that the 
""Efprttalion of Todd and the derivation of Malone are the correct 
*». and that the only point they did not see was that i^tion meant 
Tti. ™:.«--..i .1.. --Emplar, the first, though here the last men- 
" "^ So Giles Fletcher uses IiUa in Chriit'i 




r\~^ word Idea in this sense was becoming fashionable it 
^^ from several passages in Lodge's Riimlyad. 
^^If any one objects lo my supposition that the Rimkall EfMla 
^*e in circulation as early as IS9S, I would refer him to Drayton's 
^dnsi to the Rsader—" Seeing these Ephitles are nma to the wi ' 
^^c public," etc., which distinctly implies that llicy had \ 
?^tten, and were known lo have been written for so 
B^in, in the Catalogue oftlic flirokal Lava, he says 



"^ris implies that the Hcrokall EflstUs wert 

' I Idea, for in no other poemsdoeshe "sing hii 
and ^fli'it ^'/im'ttf were published ' 




ON SOME OF THE LADIES ALLUDKD TO Kf 'SM 

Sir John Spenser of Althorpe, in Northampionshiie^ b 
five sons and six daughters. Three of the latter a: 
lioned by Spenser, namely : 

1, Elizabeth, the second daughter, married Sir GeorgI 
Carey (Carew), who became Lord Hunsdon at his faihcP\ 
death, 1596. J 

2, Anne, the fifth daughter, married (a.) Sir Williatj 
Stanley, Lord Mounteagle; (i.) Henry, Lord Complon, whj 
died 1589; (c.) Robert SackWlle, Lord Buckhurst, afterward 
Earl of DorseL 1 

3, Alice, the sixth daughter, who married (a.) Ferdinand^ 
Lord Strange, who became Earl of Derby at bis father's dead 
in 1593. He died i6th April 1594, leaving three daughtecl 
(A.) Sir Thomas Egerton, afterwards Baron of Ellesmea 
and Viscount Brackley. I 

Henry, Lord Howard, Viscount Byndon, had a daughtq 
Douglas Howard, who married Arthur Gorges, afterward 
knighted The Lady Helena, Marchioness of NorthamptoJ 
was aunt to Douglas. 

Francis, Earl of Bedford, had daughters : 

I. Anne, who married the Earl of Warwick She nq 
his third wife. He died February 1589-90. She did r»j 
marrv aeain. ' 

Sir Francis Walsingham had a daughter, Frauds, 

married (a.) Sir Philip Sidney, (,*.) the Earl of "^ 

Richard de Burgh, the great Earl of Clanricarde. 
Sir Henry Sidney had children : 
. Sir Philip Sidnev. 
. Mary, who married the Earl of Pembroke. 



^^4 



15. Amoretti fmd Epithalamion. 
\ Published in 1 595. ' Written not long since,' that !^ 



^^^^^592-4. Dedicated by the publisher to Sir Robert Needhai 
^* wlio brought it over (probably with the other poems pul 

I lished in the same year) from Ireland. The sonnets ""' " 

I written in the second sonnet metre of Spenser, and 

1 the story of his wooing Elizabeth, 'the country lass' in Irelan 

after he had given up all thought of bis lirst love, Rosalii ' 
' the widow's daughter of the g!en.' The EptthalamieK^ 

written upon his own marriage. Themetr ' 

' loag stanzas of varying number ol taics, 



.dNSx^flHH 
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formulas, the last two lines of each stanza forming a refrain. 
Lines 6, u, are 3— — ; 16, 17, are 4 — — ; the rest are 

5 ■; . The whole is closed by an envoy; one sianza a 

third modification of the Chaucerian : formula, ababacc. 
Between the sonnets and EpHhaiantion are placed four epi- 
E'"ajiis of uncertain date, mere trifles. 

1 6. Four Hymns, 

Published, and no doubt written, in 1 596. The dedication 
to Lady Margaret of Cumberland and Lady Mary ofWar- 
"ick is dated Greenwicli, ist September 1 596, The first two 
fiytnns have already been noticed. The last two are written 
in the same metre (Chaucerian), so as to correspond with the 
first. These heavenly hymns are as inferior to the earthly 
** continuations usually are. 

17. Prothalamion. 

Published and written in 1 596, in honour of the marriages 
of Elizabeth and Katherine, daughters of the Earl of Somer- 
set ; 3 line poem, but not comparable to the unequalled 

^Pithalamion. The stanza Is of formula lAbaa jw'^jfj- 



18, Fairy Qtum. 
Books i-iii were published in 1590. We learn from Har- 
ney's letters that Spenser began this poem as early as 1580, 
He probably spent most of his leisure time on it from 1579 
to 15S9. In these ten years he wrote three books, and no 
doubt planned and wrote portions of the rest. It was pub* 
"slied with verses 10 the author prefixed, by W. Raleigh 
(W. R,, Ignoto), G. Harvey (Hobpoll), R. Stanyhurst (?) 
(R. S.), and others; also with a series of sonnets to various 
loblemen, etc., a list of whom is given below. The metre is 
Spenserian, the rhsmie formula being ahabbcbcc. The last 
"Be is an Alesandrine, with or without casura, 6 •■- — ; the 
Blher lines are 5 —— . In 1596 books iv-vi were published, 
' These were written from 159010 1595, in about half the •■ — 
tf &e first three ; but Spenser had then resigned his 
")s,aDd had more leisure. Moreover, these latter 
■* inferior to the earlier ones. There i> TiQ roarc 
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' original design completed, except cantos 6, 7, of book vii. 
There were to have been twelve books. It forms no part of 
my plan to discuss the nature of the allegory of this poem. 
In spite of the many beauties in special passages, I believe 
that, aesthetically, this, like all lengthy allegories, is a failure, 
and that it is in virtue of its many excellences in detail, and 
in spite of its general plan, that it survives. I may point 
out, however, that it is mostly in the earlier books that the per- 
sonages are abstract qualities, and in the later books that they 
veil historical individualities. I subjoin a list of a few that 
.' can be tolerably well identified, merely as examples, not as m 
any way complete : 

ALLEGORICAL PERSONAGES. 



St George, 


. Holinefis. 


Sansfoy, 


. Unbelief. 


Una, . 


. Truth (English Church). 


ArchimagOf . 


. H3rpocrisy. 


Duessa, 


. Deceit (Romish Church). 


Orgoglioy 


. Pride. 


Abissa, . 


. Ignorance. 


Corecca, 


. Superstition. 


Guyon, 


. Temperance. 


Mordant, 
Amasiay 


* 1 Excess in drink. 


Medina, 


. Enough. 


Perissa, 


. Too much. 


Elissa, . 


. Too little. 


Pyrochles, 


. Fiery passion. 


Cymochles, 


. Impetuous passion^ 


Britomart, . 


. Chastity. 


Malecasta, 


. Incontinence. 


Phcedria, 


. Immodest mirth. 


Malbecco, 


. Jealousy. 


Blatant Beast, 


. Slander. 


Crudor, 


. Discourtesy. 


Etc. 


Etc. 


HISTOR 


ICAL PERSONAGES. 


Gloriana, 


. Elizabeth as queen. 


Belpkoebe, 


. Elizabeth as woman. 


Braggadochio, 


. Duke of Anjou. 


Timias, 


. Sir W. Raleigh. 


. Marine/, 


. Howard. 


< Blandamour, 


. Northumberland. 


.Artegal, 


. Arthur, Lord Grey. - 


Bourdon^ 


. HexavlN. — - ' 
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Fleur de lis, , 

Beige, .... 

Getyofteo, • . . 

Geryoneo's Seneschal, 
■ ' lema, .... 
^SergiSf .... 
^Arthur, 

^Pollente, 

* Guizor, .... 

Calidor, 
* Paridel, . . • 

Palmer, . • » 

^o^/ ze/t/^ bloody hand, . 

Saiyrane, 

Amoretta, . • 

Serena, • • . 

Phrimel, . . • 

BuHrane, 

Trompart, . • 

Belgarde, . . . 

MercUla, 

Etc. 



France. 

Netherlands. 

Spain. 

Duke of Alva. 

Ireland. 

Walsingham. 

Leicester (?). 

Charles IX. 

Duke of Guise. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Westmoreland. 

Df Whitgift. 

O'Neil. 

Sir John Perrot 

Elizabeth Throckmorton. 
Mary, Quewi of Scots. 

L. Burleigh. 
Simier. 

Belvoir Castle. 
Q. Elizabeth. 
Etc. 



The sonnets prefixed to the Fairy Queen are addressed to : 

1. Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord High Chancellor. 

2. Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer, 

3. E^rl of Oxenford, Lord High Chamberlain. 

4. Earl of Northumberland. 

5. Earl of Cumberland. 

6. Earl of Essex, Great Master of the Horse. 

7. Earl of Ormond and Ossory. 

8. Lord Charles Howard, Lord High Adjmiral. 

9. Lord of Hunsdon, High Chamberlain. 
10. Lord Grey of Wilton. 

li. Loxd of Buckhurst, of the Privy Council. 

12. Sir Francis Walsingham, Principal Secretary to her Majesty. 

13. Sir John Norris, Lord President of Mounster. 

14. Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Warden of the Stattneryes, and 

Lieutenant of Cornwall. 
15* Countess of Pembroke. 

16. Lady Carew. 

17. Ladies in the Court. 




1 



It is extremely desirable for the student that he should be 
able to refer to some tolerably complete catalogue of the 
poetical literature during the Elizabethan age. At present 
the only one known to me at all suiting his purpose is that 
contained in Nathan Drake's Skakisfeare and his Times 
(a vols, quarto), an expensive work difficult of access, and 
containing, with some very valuable matters, much that has 
been superseded. At the suggestion of Mr Samuel Neil of 
Edinburgh (a Shakespearian critic and editor, who has, by 
his Life of Shakespeare, and issues of his plays, done great. 
service to the investigation of critical questions connectedJ 

with seventeenth-century literature) this chapter is inserted 

It is based on Drake's book, with such additions and cor 

rections as I am able to give for the lesser poets, of whos^» 
works merely a catalogue is given. Of the greater one^ = 
who are worth study in their entirety, and are (thanks tc: 
Mr Grosart's and other reprints) accessible to students, IT 
give here merely a list, hoping hereafter to publish a fijLK'^ 
account of ihem containing a large amount of new facts ana 
critical conclusions, gathered in some years of study of th-. 
finest, although too often neglected, literary epoch in th^ 
world's history. 

I begin, then, with the catalogue of the minor men, A.n 
1565-1616, among whom {with the exception of Fulke G rev ilF 
(Lord Brooke), Richard Bamefield, Bamaby Googe, Ale^ 
ander Montgomery, and Abraham Fraunce) I know of noc* 
worth study for their intrinsic merit. They are, howev^ 
valuable for the light they often shed on their greater ccb* 
temporaries in minor points. Names with an * are i^r 
given by Drake. A few names, for reasons not worth dw^ 
ing on, but sufficiently manifest, are repealed from t^ 
labJe in pp. 108, 109. 
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le of Poel. 
Eheley, Thomas, 
AUkster, WiUiam/ . 
Aieiander, William, ; 
EarlofSlirling,' . i 
Anderson, James, 
Andtewe, Thomas, . 
Annerson, James, 
"thiiigtoii, Henty, . 
Asle, James, 
A'aJe, Lemeke, . 
"''ncvis, Henry, 
■^ky.Jo.,- . . 
*tneiield, Richard, . 

^Wnes, Bamaby, 

|a»Iard, Thomas, '. 

Jlman, Stephen, 

J«Verley. Peter. , 

J'esion. Roger, . 

■'enncrHassel, Thomas, 

^Onreher, Arthur, 

"ourman, Nicholas, . 
^^ajahaw, Thomas, . 
"rice, Thomas, . 
groughton, Rowland, . 
^tooke, Thomas, 
S^^skett, Ludowick, . 
^t»c, Sir George, 
J:;*mpion, Thomas,* , 
J:;^ieB', Richard, 
J^JJpenler, John, 
^-*>Joner, Sir Thomas," 

'^^^liesler, Robert, 
^^eltle, Henry, . 



^hule, Anthony, 
V^lapham, Henoch, 



1576 
- 1590 



Aurora, .... 
Second Coming of Christ, . 
Feminine Machiavel, . 
Carolana, .... 
Holy Profession, . 
Eliiabetha Tiiumphans (blank J 

Dirge of Edmund Uoner, . 

Confession of Failh, . 

Poematum, Libri duo, 

Cynthia; Sonnets; Cassandra, 

AtTeclionate Shepherd, 

Lady Pecunia, ■ 

Parthenophil and Porthenopc, 

Spirilual Sonnets, 

Chrestoleros (epigrams), 

Travelled Pilgrim, 

Ariodanle and Genevra (Arioslo), 

Salt and Snare of Fortune, . 

Mirror for Magistrates, part 2, 

Fable of -^sop, . 

Friendly Wdl-wishing, 

Shepherd's Star, 

Court of Venus; Songs; Sonnets, 

Sir W. Pawlelt, . 

Certain verses in prison, 

Mourning Muses on Sir P. Sidney, 

Daphnis Polystelanos, 

Masques {sie NichoH's Progress 

Godfrey of Bulloigne (Taaao, i 

Sorrowful Song, . . . 

Poemota, . , . , 

Love's Martyr, or Rosalin's Com- ) 
plaint (from Totquato C^li- [ 
anoli King Arthur, . . I 

Pope's Lamentation for Don John j 
of Austria, ... ' 

Forest of Fancy, 

Doleful Dilly of Lord Damley, 

Shore's Wife, . 

Procris and Cephalus, . 

Bible Hisloiy, , 



I02 
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Name of Poet 
Copley, Anthony, 



fi 



Cottesford, Thomas, 
Cotton, Roger, . 



)» 



Culrose, Elizabeth, 
CutwDde, T., 
Davidstone, John, 



f> 



Davies, John, 



>» 

ft 
>> 



■I 



»d| 



'.Davison, Francis 
! Walter, 
Delone, ThomaSj 
Derricke, John, 
iDowrick, Ann, 
jDrant, Thomas, 

tf 

>> 
Edwardes, C, 

jEldertoD, William, 

»» • 

.Elviden, Edmond, 

»» • 

Evans, Lewes, . 

Evans, William, . 

Fenner, Dudley,. . 

Fennor, William, 

Ferrers, George, . 

Fetherstone, Christopher, 

Fleming, Abraham, . 

»» • 

Fletcher, Robert, 

Fraunce, Abraham, . J 

i» 
t> 



Works. 

Love*s Owl, . . 

Fig for Fortune, . . ^ 

Prayer to Daniel, 

Armor of Proo^ . 

Spiritual Song, . • 

.^e Godly I>eam, . } 

Caltha l^oetanim (Bumble Bee), 

Commendation of Uprightness, 

Two Worthy Christians, 

Mirum in Modum, 

Microcosmos, 

Humours Heaven on Earth, 

Scourge of Folly, 

Muse's Sacrifice,. 

Select Second Husband for Sir T 

Overbury's Wife, . 
Wit*s Pilgrimage, 
Sonnets; Odes; Elegies; Madri 

gals ; Epigrams, • 
Strange Histories, 
Image of Ireland, 
French History, . 
Medicin ableMoral(Horaoe's Satires) 
Horace's Art of Poetry, 
Gr^. N azianzen (epigrams, etc.) 
Mansion of Mirth, 
Elderton's Solace, 
Ballads, .... 
Closet of Counsels (translation), 
Pisistratus and Catanea, 
Horace, Satires i, ii, . 
Thamesiades (Chastity's Triumph) 
Song (^ Songs, . 
Fennor's Description, . 
Mirror for Magistrates (part). 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, • 
Virgil's Bucolics, 
Virgil's Georgics (Rurals), . 
Epitaph on Queen Elizabeth, 
Lamentations of Amintas for ) 

Phillis (translation), . . ) 
Arcadian Rhetorick, . 
Countess of Pembroke's Emanuel, 
,, Ivy Church 

(Phillis and Amyntas, from 

Tasso), .... 
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! of Poet 

^.braham, 

Thomas, 

Ipian, . 

istan, . 

William, 

imard, 

[umfrey, 

\rthur, 

imaby, 



Patrick, 
ir Arthur, 

Itephen, 
ohn, . 
'homas, 
liomas, 

Sir Fulke, 



Villiam, 

atthew, 

1, Elizabeth, . 

Iward, . 

> • • 

hur, 

n, • • 
Sir William, . 
William, 
jabriel, 
Edward, 
)hn, .; 

Mary, . 

, Jasper, 



Works. 

( Countess of Pembroke's Ivy Church 
( part 3, Amintas Dale, . 

Heliodorus's Ethiopics, 

Rub and a Great Cast, 

Flower of Fame (Henry VIII), 

PjH'amus and Thisbe, . 

Linsie Woolsie (epigrams), . 

Two English Lovers, . 

Posy of Gillyflowers, . 

Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
( Zodiac of Life (translation from 
< Marcellus Pallingenius Stel 

( latus), .... 

! Popish Kingdom (from Thomas 
Naogeorgus), 
! Overthrow of Gowt (from Chr 
Balista), 
History of Bruce, 
( Olympian Catastrophe (on Prince 
J Henry), 

Lucan's Pharsalia, 
Speculum Humanum, . 
His Garden, 

Poet's Vision and Prince's Glory, 
On Sir Francis Drake, 
Coelica; Human Learning; Fame 
and Honour; Wars; Remains 
Poems in England's Helicon. 
Fidessa (sonnets). 
Epitaph on Sir H. Sidney, . 
Pelopsand Hippodamia, etc., etc. 
Miscellanea; Memoratives, . 
Commemoration of Elizabeth, 
Touchstone for the Time, . 
Cjold's Kingdom, 

! Homer's Iliads, i-x (from French 
of Hugues Salel), 
Court of Virtue, . 
Baripenthes (Sir Philip Sidney), 
Prophecy of Cadwallader, . 
Four Letters and Sonnets, . 
Percy's and Catesby's Prosopopeia 
Epigrams, .... 

! Dialogue between Two Shepherds 
in Praise of Astrea, . 
Poems and Devises, • 



Date of 
Publica- 
tion. 

I 1592 '— 



^S^S - 



[570 



I04 
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Name of Poet. 



Works. 



DaOeoT 



Hqrwood, Thomas, 
Hig^ns, John, . 
Holland, Robert, 
Howell, Thomas, 



»i 



Hubbard, William, 
Hudson, Thomas, 
Hume, Alexander, 
Hunnis, William, 






Jackson, Richard, 
Jeney, Thomas, . 
Jenynges, Edward, 
Johnson, Richard, 



f» 



Kelly, Edmund, . 

Kempe, William, 

Kendal], Timothy, 
Knell, Thomas, . 

»» • 

Kyffin, Maurice, 

Leighton, Sir William 

Lever, Christopher, 

Linche, Richard, 

Lisle, William, . 

>i 
Lloyd, Lodowick, 

it 
Lok, Henry, 

Ix)vell, Thomas, 
Marbeck, John, . 
Markham, Gervase, 
t> 

ft 



t» 

»» 

9t 

»♦ 

Maxwell^ James, 
MjdcIIaton, Ciyistopher, 



Troia Britannic^ • « 

Minor for Magistrates^ part I, 

History of our Lord, • • 

Arbor of Amitie, • 

Howell's I>evises, • • 

Ceyx and Aldone, 

Judith (from Du Bartas), . 

Hymns, . . . • 

Hive Full of Honey (Genesb), 

Handfull of Honeysuckles, . 

Seven Sobs, etc.. 

Battle of Flodden, 

Troubles in France (from Ronsard), 

Alfagus and Archelaus (Friendships 

Nine Worthies of London, • 

Anglorum Lachiymae(on Elizabeth), 

On Alchemy, etc.. 

Invective against Ballard and ) 

Babington, . . . . ( 
Epigrams and Trifles, . 
Epitaph on Bonner, . 
Answer to Papistical Bill, etc., . 
Blessedness of Britain, 
Tears or Lamentations, etc.. 
Queen Elizabeth's Tears, . 
Fountain of Ancient Fiction, 
Babylon (from Du Bartas), . 
Coloniesof Bartas (notes by S. G. S,\ 
Pilgrimage of Queens, 
Hilaria (for 5th Aug.), . , 

Ecclesiastes ; Christian Passions, . 
Custom and Verity (on dancing, etc), 
King David, .... 
Song of King Solomon, 
Tragedy of Sir Richard Grenvill, 
Virtue's Tears for Henri III and 

Walter Devoreux(from Mdme. 
' G. P. Maulette), . 
Tears of the Beloved (St John on 

Christ's Death), . 
Mary Magdalen's Lamentations, . 
Ariosto's Satires, 
Noble Curtizan (Paulina, Mrs. to ) 

Card. Hypolito of Est), . J 
On Life and Death of Prince Henry, 
History oi H^wetv <^ot\ "^Vw^^ 



158: 
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Kame of Poet 



Moncaster, Richard, 
Munday, Anthony, 



Date a 
Works. Publica 

tion. 

Middleton,Christopher. j ^fouL^r.^'"'!' ^^' °!\ '^ 
Middleton, Thomas, . Wisdom of Solomon, . . , 1597 
Montgomerj^ Alexander, The Cherry and the Slae, . , 1595 
" " . Noenia Consolans, . . . 1603 
{ Mirror of Mutability (from Scrip 

• j tures), . 
, Pain of Pleasure, 

• Fountain of Fame, 

! Sweet Sobs and Amorous Com 
plaints, 

• Munda/s Strangest Adventure, 

! Death of Sophonisba; Coelia (Son 
nets), . 
, Atropoion Delion (Death of Delia), ' 1603 
{ Pleasant New History (Rosa, Rosa- ) ^^ 

• J Ijmde, and Rosemary), t '"^ 



>» 
t» 

ft 

» 



Murray, David, , 
NewtODy Thomas, 



1579 

1580 
1580 

1583 
1601 

1611 



Nicholson, Samuel, 
Nixon, Antony, . 
Norden, John, . 



» 



^arkes, "William, 
^arrot, Henry, , 

»» • 

»> • 

»» • 

artridge, John, , 

>» • 

»» 
.yne, Christopher, 
acham, Henry, 

ele, George^ • 



Acolastus his Afterwit, . . 1600 

Christian Navy, ; . . . 1602 

Storehouse of Varieties, • . 1601 

Pensive Soul's Delight, . . 1603 

I^bjninth of Man's Life, . . 16 14 

rv^*v,,«» c;,.Ti,««,«e J A Wife: now the Widow of Sir) ,>.,^ 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, j rj. ^ ^^^^.^^ ^^ ^ ^.^^^^ ^ | 1614 

Curtain Drawer of tfie World, . 16 12 
Mouse-trap (Epigrams), . , 1606 
More the Merrier (Epigrams), . 1608 
Epigrams, 1608 

iLaquei Ridiculosi (Springes for 
Woodcocks), 
Lady Pandavola, • 

Knight Plasidas, . 
Astianax and Polixona, 
Christmas Carols, 
Minerva Britanna, 

I Farewell to Norris and Drake | 
(with Tale of Troy), 
Polyhymnia, 
Honour of Uie Garter, 
Hermaphroditus and Salmacis, 



nd, Thomas de la. 



»> 



J, William, . 
we, Henry, . 



1613 

1566 
1566 
1566 
1569 
1612 

1589 

1590 

1593 

John Lord Mandozze (from Spanbh), 1565 






Sonnets to Ccelia, 
Hero and Leander, part 2, . 
Philochasander and Elanira, 
Elizabetha quasi Vivans [sic], 
Whipping of Runawa^^, 



1594 
1598 

1599 
1603 



' lawentan"" '%((„ Conceits, • 
Flowers oir _ . 




157' 
1601 
iS^ 

1603 
.578 
1S79 

, 1596 

1606 

". .58' 

■. St 



'■,--', of Philosophy, e 

. p«»'«';,''fr&.io!w«««' 

Farewell w e.» 

■ !SS^3B». ■ ■ 

. WO'rWSetoe.., . • ■. 

■ S"fD*!':"'"'" • 

■ Court of ^«°*^ * ' ■ ■ 
Se.en Sie|".^.J,„S.el«al=. ■ 

OWl'^iH.moof.Blo.a. 

iromoe'-i-'SSriivl, -i, 



i6o» 



ifioS 
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•1 



■1 



Tie of Poet. 

•, Antony, 
egory, . 

Lomas, . 

>» • 

ud, 

/Villiam, . 
I, John, . 
rst, Richard, 

Thomas, . 

ames I, . 

» • 

Philip, . 

Richard, 

>» 
ti 

fohn, 

»» • • 

obert, . 

»i • • 

tt • • j 

»» • 

*f • 

»» • • j 

William, 
^ueen Elizabeth, 
Richard, 
Thomas, . { 

Thomas, . . \ 

ristopher, . ] 

)wn, Thomas, . 

William, 
I, Richard, 
in, Richard, . 

William, 

William, 
•, William, 

bum, , , 

John, , 



Works. 



:! 



Date of 
Publica- 
tion. 

1604 
1570 

1602 



Daiphantus ; or Passions of Love, 
Brief Treatise against Rome, 
Four Paradoxes (of Art, Law, 

War, Service), 
Phylomythie, 
Solomon's Song, , 

Chloris, . . • 
Pandora (Diana), 
Virgil's ^neid, i-iv, etc.. 
Aspiring, Triumph, Death of Wol 

sey (3 parts), 
Essays of a Premise, 
Poetical Exercises, 
View of Vanity, and Alarum to 

England, 
Toys, . 

Tragical Treatises, 
Tarlton*s Repentance, 
Heaven's Blessing, etc. (On Mar 

riage of Princess Elizabeth), 
Nipping of Abuses, 
Two Tales (from Ariosto), . 
Laura (3 parts), . 
Orlando Inamorato, i-iii (transla 

tion), .... 
Alba (Melancholy Lover), . 
Honour's Academy (Julietta), 
Fruits of Jealousy (Two English 

Lovers), 
Dainty Nosegay, 
Two Little Anthems, . 
Nosce te (Humors), . 

Virgil's iEneid, | ^^;^^ 

Nastagio and Traversari (from 

Italian), 
Ovid's Invective against Ibis, 
Theseus and Ariadne, 
Tale of Two Swans, 
Miracle of Nature, 
Odes (devotional). 
Nursery of Names, 

Virgil's Eclogues, i, ii (hexameters), 1 586 
Curan of Danske and Argentill, 
Godly Songs, , . * . 
Epigrams, . . . , 



1616 

1575 
1596 

1584 

1583 

1599 

1584 
1591 

1582 

1576 

1577 
1589 

1613 

1614 

1597 
1597 

1598 

1598 
1610 

161S 

1577 
1578 

1607 
1573 

1569 

1569 

1566 
1590 
l6oi 
1601 
1581 






^^H y>iiie or FtKt 

^^^B Weever, John, . 
^^^^■{Wenman, Thomas, 
^^^K<Whartoa, John, . 
^^^^■Wheistone, Geoi^e, 



^tFhitDey, Geoffrey, 



Wilkinson, Edward, 
Wiilet, Andrew, . 
Willymol, William, 
Wyrley, WiUiam, 

Vfltes, James, . 
Yong, BaitholomeTr, 
Zoucbe, Richard, 



I Mirror of Martyrs (Sir John Old- ( 
i castle) J 

Mary, Queen of Scols, 

Wharton's Dream, 

Rock of Retard, 

Virtues of Francis Lord Russell, . 

Emblems 

Fables or Epigiama, , 
( Isaac's Inheritance due to Jatnes I 
i VI of Scotland, . . . 1 

Sacroram Embleniaium Centura,, 

Prince's Looking-glass. 

L^rd Chaodos, . . , • 

Capitall de Buz, .... 

Castle of Courtesy, 

! Diana of George of Monlemaj'er I 
(from Spanish ; partly prose), j 
The Dove (Passages of Cosmo- i 
graphy), i 



»S78 
1576 



1593 



1&I3 



The titles of the poems are abbreviated in this table, Af 
convenience in printing. They will be found in fuller fbnH 
in Drake, and unabbreviated in Hazlitt's Handbook. 
above list is meant, not as a bibliographical account, butaj 
a means of easy reference to the poels names. 

I next give a list of the greater poets who wrote anything 
before 1616, with the dates of their lives and deaths, and S 
table showing the periods during which they were contem- 
poraneous. More than this cannot be given here ; nor wouU 
It be of any use to give mere catalogues of their waitir 
without critical notes as to date, etc. This must be leftfof 
a future opportunity. The names with an * affixed are 
added by me to Drake's list, or transferred by rae from hi* 
list of minor poets to this one. 
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Poet's Name. 


Born. 


ible, Henry, 


• • • 


71563 


I, Samuel, 


» •*• 


1562 


J, Sir John, 


• • « 


1570 


s, John, . . . 
1, John, . 


• • • 


? 


» • • • 


1573 


)n, Michael, 


• • • 


1563 


nond, William, 


Dec. 13. 1585 


Sir Edward,* . 


• • • 


? 


K, Edward, 


• • • 


?i572 


ffery, Charles, . 


• •• 


^. 1574 


er, Giles,* sen., 


f ••• 


'm 


er, Giles, jun., . 


• • • 


er, Phineas, 


• •• 


1585 


igne, George, . 


1 ••• 


1537 


B, Robert, 


» • • • 


?i56i 


le, Fulke, Lord Brook 


^1 ••• 


1564 


Joseph, . 


, July 


I, 1574 


gton, Sir John, 


• * • 


1559 


1, Benjamin, 


• • • 


1573 


, Thomas, . , 


■ * ■ 


?iS56 


w, Christopher, . 


• « • 


1564 


>n, John, , . , 


• • • 


?i575 


s Richard, 


• • • 


1584 


»i. Sir Walter, . 


• • • 


1552 


le, Thomas, . 


* • • • 


1527 


oeare, William, 


• • • 


1564 


Sir Philip, . 


. Nov. 29, 1554 


*11, Robert, . 


» • • • 


1560 


Edmund, 


t • • • 


1552 


William Alexander 

I, • • ■ 


:! • 


1580 


, Joshua, 


1 •• • 


1563 


le, George, . 


9 • • • 


?iS30 


homas. 


• • • • 


c- 1515 


vVilliam, 


I ••• 


c, 1558 


^homas, • 


9 ••• 


1560 


^enry. 


• •• • 


'• nil 


2orge, 


t •• • 


Ir Henry, . 


« ••• 


1568 



Died. 

? 

Oct 14, 1619 
Dec. 7, 1626 

? 

Mar. 1 63 1 

Dec. 23, 1 63 1 

Dec. 4, 1649 

? 

... c, 1632 

... 1636-7 

1610 

1623 

1650 

Oct 7, 1577 

1592 

1628 

Sept 8, 1656 

1612 

1637 
1625 

1593 
?i6ii 

? 

1618 
April 19, 1608 

1616 
Oct 17, 1586 
Feb. 21, 1595 
Jan. 16, 1595 

Feb. 12, 1640 

Sept 28, 1618 
... c, 1594 
... c, 1580 

Mar. 9, i6oS-g 

1592 

? 
1667 
Dec. 1639 



••• 
»•• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
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p«t. 


Bora. I 


JioL 


•55 'S6 


M—r. . . . 


T.S.O 


jb. 


"^TiTB^^eao. 






s 




TurtiBviUti. 


IlS» 
















lis 






6ia 




g««r, . . 








cT^i. : : 


JJS* 


i 





Lodge. ■ . 


HjjS 


615 




Fl«i=h«,DrG.,. 


•SS6 


e» 




Wan«r, , . 


iSSB 


fcq 




Bmon. . . 


<IP 


^ 




Quimiin, . 




63+ 




Wiunon. 


:S 










Coniuble, . . 


>S6» 


in 




g™..=, . . 


• >ie. 






Soulbnll, . 


<S6> 






Dioicl, 


.i6> 


619 




TImjIOB, 


■i63 


i?i 




MkIdif. , 


:ig 




__ ~ 


ShakespoK. 


.56; 


pd 




WilLobit, , 


(■565 






WoKoo, . . 


.568 






DavicSitJoK 




i^6 




Fiurtu^ . ^. 








Doom, . . 










mi 


63? 
627 












DaviMin. '. ! 




6^ 




S^y., , , 


' "'s?? 


63J 








65! 




^X? : ; 




654 




Sorimg, Earl of. . 




641, 






■sflj 


635 




BoumoDt, J., . 


■ss. 


id 




Fltlchof, P., . 


liS. 


6io 




NiccoK . . 


iss* "ft 






Unimmond, 


'589 


G49 




Fleuher, C, 


i.sfla 


Sj 




W[,h,^, . . 


f-ssa 


667 




Carow, . . 




639 












sS ; ; 


I"! 


s 




8SS-, : ; 


■593 


6,4 
633 
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Ill 




I 
■ 

3 

4 
5 
6 

i 

9 

xo 

XX 

xs 

»3 
U 
»S 

i6 

>7 
x8 

«9 

30 
9X 
99 
93 
24 

as 

96 

9 

9 

«9 

30 
31 
39 
33 
34 
55 
36 

i? 
39 
40 
4» 
4a 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 
53 



I 



094680946809468094680946809468 



^^^^a^^tm. 



But the «»' ,, ,n -"hi™ J,, „suii;el ?» "„„j eJi- 

so-cahettni f^^etne5 h'st"' ^4 ,n iwo- legends. 

the or'S'h''V.Qree Ferrers, ^-^ otc- 

''I? ™neSm> °' * ,;».! The dales" 



«^"S^Si:^ See..dh,g;Bdj» 
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Loss [G. Gascoignel (5) ; with initials, H. D. (1), R. D. ( i), 
M. D. (0, F. Glreville] (1), R. L. (i), F. M. (5], E. S. (5), 
M. S. (1) ; anonymous (7)— total, 129, 

3. Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions. Printed for 
J*.ich. Jones, 1578. Edited by [Owen Royden and] xpiomas] 
I^froctor]. Contributed to by Antony Munday. Only two 
^^Cipies known. There arc 74 poems in alL 

4. Handful of Pleasant Delights. Printed by Rich. 
Jvnes, 1384. Edited by Clement Robinson. Other eontri- 
■^*\itors: Leonard Gibson (t p)oem), J. Tomson (z), Peter 

'icks (i), Thomas Ricliardson (i), George Mannington (1). 
■*~-Dnly one copy known ; it contains 32 poems. 

5, Pkanix Nest. Printed by John Jackson, 1593. Edited 
■y R. S. Only two copies known. 79 poems, 

6, England's Helicon. Printed by I. R.,for John Flasket, 
'"" '■ ■■----- - • jnd for "■ ' " 



600 (containing 150 poems); and for Rich, More, 1614 
^■■with 159 poems), [Edited by J. Bodenham.] 
. ^ 7. Lov^s Martyr; or, Rosalin's Complaiut. Translated 
^^ Robert Chester from Torquato Caliano, with the Legend 
^^ King Arthur, and Essays on the Turtle and Pkanix by 
^Shakespeare, Jonson, Marston, and Chapman, 1601. 

8. Poetical Rhapsody. Edited by Francis and William 
^Davison. Editions: 1602, 1608, i6n, 1621. 

To these may be added two collections of poetical quota- 



10. Belvedere; or. The Garden of the Muses. Printed 
^^y F. K. for Hugh Astley, 1600. Edited by John Boden- 
*aam. There was another edition in 1610. 

Besides these there were collections of madrigals, songs, 
^S*c,, by William Boyd, 1587; Thomas Morley, 1598, 1601; 
John Wilbye, Thomas Weekes, John Dowland, Robert Jones, 
*So9, 1610; Nicholas Young, 1588, 1597; and Orlando Gib- 
**>ns, 1612, 

The contributors to 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10 can be given most 
Succinctly in tabular form as in the next page. A star (•) 
*ndicates the collection to which the writer contributed; a 
^^umeral the number of poems contributed by him ; and 
■*"".ial letters, a signature which may be probably assigoed 1 
"-- author opposite to whose name it occurs. ^^^H 
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Bastard, Thmnu, 



BKnrne, Wllliaia. . 

Cwn[KDiij Thomu, . 

Chapnua, Geotgo, . 
ChurchywcL Thomas, 

ConBUWe, Henry, . 

Da-rio, ^Joba, 

Dansom Fcandi, • 



Dyn, Sir Edward, . 
FairftiL Edmund (F. 'i C 
FiaatBcry, Charles, . 
Ford, Jolm, 
Fraunce, Abrsham, . 
Cucoigiie, Gmrge, . 
CHlpiD, £dward, 
Gncne, Robert, 
GmvUI*. Fulke (U . . 
Gou^h, Jabn, . 
HaiTuu^lE'i, Sir Jobn, 
Berben,^ Wlliiun, 
Hiuiu, John, , 
Hiiaiemuih, Fnncii, 
Howwd, Ein of Surrcv, 
Howell, H. ff. CNowcil], 
Hndann, Th nmaa, 
Hiuiiiii,mUiaiii, . 
Tunes, KfauE nf Scots, 
jai><iaii,B<Sanun. . 
Kyd,Tfaoniu, . . 
Locke, Henry, - 
Lodn, Thomas, 
Hancham, Gerrase, . 
MnrLoir, ChriAopber, 
" John,, 



Raleigb, Sir Waller (T tgnoto), . 
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The following final table gives a rough classification of the 
cUef poets as to the subject-matter of their best writings 
Cdiiefl]' from Drake). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 

3 the passing of the foregoing chapters through the 
have succeeded in obtaining additional iUu^rations 
ults of research, which I here append : 
^te on p. 1 8. — The following taWe of five lists of 
es' from Chaucer and Lydgate will ba useful for 
:e. 
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, o by Malone. That poem occurs in Tottel's Miscel- 

fa«j' anonymously, but also in England's Helicon, followed 
by another, 'written in answer' on the same subject, by 
Shepherd Tonie. These answers were usually wntten by 
fiie same persons as the original poems. Tonie has been 
identified with Antony Munday, chiefly because no other 
fcnown Antony is likely to have written so well. In any case 
lie storji of Harpalus fits well with Googe's life. Before 
[le married Mary Darrell, he was rejected by a Mrs A,, to 
fchom he wrote some verses on the occasion. This Mrs A. 
js Phyllida if Googe be Harpalus. 

,; Alcon. —Surely not Lodge. Drayton's pastoral name for 
tames, King of England, Is Olcon (as is clear on comparison 
«f his eighth Edogue, with his letter to George Sandys). 
Alcon is only another and more accurate spelling of Olcon. 
I take Alcon, then, to be James VI, King of Scots, author of 
pe Essays of a Prentisc in Ike Divine Art of Poesy. 
j Amyntas. — Mr Arber, ia one of his valuable reprints, 
claims this name for Watson. But Malone is right. Wat- 
son's Amyntas is in love with Phyllis. Spenser's Amyntas 
^ bewailed by Amaryllis, who is certainly Alice, wife of 
Ferdinand, Lord Derby. Moreover, Watson's poem is only 
% translation or adaptation of Tasso's Aminla. PastoriU 
Barnes are not given on ground of translation. 
I Alexis. — It appears from Dnimmond's poems that Alexis, 
hs a pastoral name, is used as an abbreviation of Alexander. 
SiVhether Alexander Neville is here indicated, I 3 



[j^oie on p. 6a of ^ Introduction to Skakespearian Study.' — I 
ffhere is an error in this page, caused by my following the ' 
Hitroduction to Chapman's iVorks (three vols., Chatto and 
Windus). The author of that able essay has, no doubt, used 
pie translation of Raumer's Briefe arts Paris, in which the 
ambassador's letter is given, with date 1606; or else has 
eferred to some other authority who has used it. I find in 
he original work the date rightly given as 1608. Again, Mr 
Srosart states that Jonson was accused of popery and treason 
ly Northampton before the council, on account of his Se- 
'anus. That would be then his ' former error,' and his im- 
irisonment for Eastward Ho his second one. The statement 
n my text must therefore be modified. Read 1608 for 1605, 
Ind delete paragraph ' It is difficult ... in that year,' 
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must not be forgotten that it was the only artistic culture 
that we liave hitherto possessed ; ttiat losing it we shall lose all 
that tended to excite m us a love of the beautiful, unless we 
replace it by an equivalent ; and, moreover, that in it we sac- 
rifice the only thoroughly organised means of tr^ning that 
we had attained. For, in spite of tlie well-directed efforts of 
the last few years, the methods used in teaching the natural 
sciences are still far behind those of the older subjects in ex. 
actness, in largeness of grasp, and in power of enforcing a. 
general recognition of any one systematised plan. 

Since, then, the study of the ancients must be replaced by 
some equivalent, where shall we find any other study so fit to re- 
place them as that of our own elder literature? That literature 
IS of an extent and value inferior to none ; it contains in it as 
excellent material for fostering the imagination and develop- 
ing the reason as any in the world ; it is of sufficient extent 
to occupy those who can give a lifetime to its study, and it 
has a sufticiency of aclcnowkdged masterpieces to allow a 
selection to be made, small enough for the most limited cur- 
riculum that can be afforded by those who are pressed by the 
business exactions of our feverish times. It has also the 
advantage that boys (and girls too) like it as a study; it never" 
induces tbe lassitude and disgust with study in general tbaXS 
the classical authors too often caused in young pupils. 

But then it must be taken up as a serious part of oiu' train* , 
ing. Just as twenty years since some half-doxen lectures om 
chemistry used to be given in schools as a yearly course, i*-;, 
order that the managers might allege that scientific studio 
were not neglected ; so now it is a fashion to take a book t^ 
Paradise Lost, or a play of Shakespeare, to cram the pupcg 
with the notes of some special edition with a few extra annot r^ 
tions from the teacher, and to call this a course of Eiwli: 
literature. This will, of course, mend in time ; and k is 
urge on this amendment that the present series of text-boQc= 
has been entered on. The points specially kept in view, 1*" 
cause they are often neglected, are the following : 

1. If possible, a period of literature should be studied om 
whole, along with contemporary politics, manners, and l^E 

2. Not only the life of the special author whom we 
studying, but also those of his friends, rivals, and othec^M^ 
connected contemporaries, should be carefidly examined — 

3. The works of any author should be read in the ord^-r, 
which they tcere written, and with reference to his con*eoi, 
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lo doubtful critical point should ever be set before the 
t as ascertained. One great advantage of these studies 
is the acquirement of a power of forming a judgment in 
cases of conflicting evidence. Give the student the evidence; 
state your own opinion if you like, but let him judge for him- 
self. 

5. No extracts or incomplete works should be used. The 
capability of appreciating a whole work as a whole, is one of 
the principal aims in lesthelic culture. 

6. It is bettor to read thoroughly one simple play or poem, 
tha.n to know details about all the dramatists and poets. 
The former trains thebrain to judge of other plays or poems. 
The latter only loads the memory with details that can at 
any time be found when required, in books of reference. 
Hence sketches of universal historj" ind summary views of a 
country's literature, are inevitably failures if they aspire to 
be more than tables of reference. This kind of surface 
knowledge is much encouraged by our present methods of 
teaching and examination, and I regret to see that many 
text-books written by men of no small ability are fostering 
the evil. 

7. It is highly desirable that along with the study of any 
great work, some secondary contemporary work on the same 
or a similar subject, should be combined. Our present prac- 
tice of confining our pupils lo the very highest authors, is a 
anistake. It gives them no data for comparison, and pre- 

"Vents their forming a sufficiently high estimate of our best 
men. 

8. It is not desirable to do too much for our pupils. No 
:raai) likes to be treated as a child, and no boy likes lo have 
done for him what he can readily do for himself. I have seen 
in some tent-books long quotations from the Old Testament 
given in full. Better give a reference and let the boy turn it 
up. Similarly in other matters. 

9. For these studies to completely succeed, they must be as 
thorough as our classical studies used to be. No difficult 
point in syntax, prosody, accidence, or pronunciation ; no 
variation in manners or customs, no historical or geographical 
allusion, must be passed over without explanation. This 
training in exactness will not interfere with, but aid the higher 
aims of literary training. 

Leaving these specialities on one side, let us now look a 
little to higher matters. If it is necessaiy that literary cul- 
should be given in all schools, which point we may, 1 
take for granled, and if it is advisable tiatto^t:;" 
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should be derived firom our English literature, which I hope 
few will deny, why dwell on pacts and dramatists, rather 
.than on essayists and historians? Are not Bacon and 
Macaulay better reading for the young, than Shakespeare 
.and Spenser f I venture to think noL One great aim we 
should have in view in selecting authors for this purpose, is 
to produce by their perusal in the minds of our pupils as 
vivid a picture of some historical period as we can. For ihis 
purpose nothing can compare with dramatic productions. 
No descriptive or narrative writing will ever equal in vivid- 
ness and power of impression a really good play. Not only 
is it more lifelike, from the very nature of its form, bringing 
before us actual men and women, instead of talk about them; 
but it is always the exultant expression of the most charao 
teristic forces that at any given period have been acting on 
humanity. The baseness of thelatcr Stuart age is as dearly 
shown in the comedies then fashionable, as the nobleness of 
the time of Pericles in the great Athenian tragedies. From 
Sakonlala and Solomon's Sang down to Rabagas and La 
Grande I}uc/ieise,therc is no time worth studying at all, which 
cannot be best studied in its plays. If all other literature 
were destroyed, the most important facts in the history of a 
people could be restored ftom them, and in many instances 4 
from them only. Directly in the historical drama, indirectly "^ 
in every turn of thought and allusion to passing event orra 
changing custom, they are the best preparative for the highest*-, 
study ofmankind — the history of itself. They are also the^» 
best training for thinking and for expressing our thoughts- jzi 
The condensation necessitated by stage requirements, whicfct 
will not tolerate long speeches or monopoly of scenes br^ 
single characters, supply an admirable corrective to the idl'-C 
volubility of the modem novel, and the empty rhetoric of th .^-j 
newspaper leader. Novels and periodicals, however usefi_*-"3 
both may be, in many respects are corrupting our moder3«rs 
style, even to our letter- writing. Where the professed obje- -^^ 
is to fill a certain number of pages, regardless of the amou-_«i_ 
of matter to be expressed in them, the result must be — pia j^s 
ding, and padding is injurious to author and reader alilf iq 
Early habits of concise expression are absolutely necessi" 
if the next generation is to avoid this crying evil ; and th' 
habits will be, I am convinced, strongly encouraged by 
y fui study of our best dramas. 

If, on the other hand, we wish not so much to ascerta/j 
e genera] character of any particular age, as to 
"e highest point to which YvumaTiil-j ai\im«i. 



^ly 
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it extend our studies so as to include all poets, drama- 
k other. Of all the arts, poetry is the one which most 
accurately furnishes us with a test of individual greatness. 
Take for instance the following names : Sidney, Spenser, 

fhakespeare, Jonson, Fletcher, Massinger, Milton, Dryden, 
ope, Cow per, Wordsworth, Sheliey, Tennyson, Browning; 
think of the history of the times before, during, and after their 
careers, and I think it will be manifest, not only that the 
poet is the measure of his age, but also that he is the 
outcome of a time of stirring action, and the precursor or 
prophet of a general change in the method of man's thought. 
And this holds good in exact proportion to his greatness. 
Armadas and revolutions are contemporaneous with Spen- 
sers and Miltons, while new philosophies are preceded by 
Shakespeares and Shelleys. But I am going beyond my 
subject, and entering one unfit for these narrow limits. I 
will conclude with one practical reflection which has been 
strongly impressed on me in the course of my own teaching. 
When I was a schoolboy, a great delight was felt by school- 
boys generally in reading our poetical literature. I know we 
r^d it too cursorily to feel all its beauty, and too indiscrim- 
inately to avoid a lai^e amount of trash. Still we did read 
It. The boys I have known of late years do not read it at 
aj]. The modem sensational novel has taken its place. Not 
that we did not read novels, but somehow Scott, Marryat, 
and Dickens did not absorb us and preventxiur reading any- 
ITiing else ; whereas 1 find that boys who read Jules Verne, 
jilayne Reid, and the innumerable writers for boys, who deal 
in thriUing narrative, seem to lose their taste for any whole- 
Some literature, as much as the brandy-drinker or opium- 
fcTnoker does for his daily food. And besides this, they in 
Xnany cases lose their sense of humour ; they get into the 
^abit of reading merely for the plot ; this is nearly always of 
the most exciting kind in the hooks they read ; hence they 
are anxious for the d^ouetiient, and read hurriedly : all 
"beauties of style or construction are consequently lost on 
tbem. I might show how the multiplication of cheap books 
and the establishment of numerous libraries has aided to 
increase this tendency, but I trust 1 have said enough, if 
not to convince my readers that it is desirable to encourage 
the reading of our poetic and dramatic literature by the 
young as a study, as well as for diversion, at any rate to in- 
duce them to think the matter over for themselves. If they 
will do this I feel convinced that innumerable other considera- 
^yms will arise m thdr minds, Coi wUt:'^ \ i:3.^ixioxNv«:x^]~ 
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room, and many more which have not occurred to me at all, 
but sil tending in the same direction, and that they will con- 
clude, as I have done (after many years' practical work in 
this matter as a teacher), that there is no need more urgent 
at the present moment in oiu: education, than the encourag- 
ing in every way we can of the study of literature (especially 
of our own) before it is entirely sup^anted and destroyed by 
the equally, but not more than emially, important study of 
the exacter, and, therefore, more/matenal and less human 
'natural' sciences. 
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